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THYRA DESMOND; 


OR, 
THE MAIDEN OF THE LAKE. 
——p———— 
CHAPTER VII. 

Yet some there are that by due aspire 

To lay their just hands oe the cothen bar 

That o; apt ee eh pany a 

To such my errand is, and but for such 

I would not soil these pure, ambrosial 

With the rank vapours of this sin-born mould, 

THERE was an oppressive stillness in that 
darkened chamber—a stillness that might be felt 
and such as to more experienced ears = Thyra 
Desmond’s would have told a sad and ominous tale. 

But, though the girl instinctively shivered in that 
morning air, and though her cheek paled and her 
eyes opened to their very utmost, as if to take in 
the whole mystery that might be awaiting her, yet 
still she stepped on firmly towards the curtained bed, 
ee if to learn at once the worst that could menace 

er. 

_ “Papa,” she said, softly, “papa, are you sleep- 
ing still?” 

_Perhaps the form of the question was rather Hiber- 
nian in its framing, bat its sense was none the less 
intelligible, and Thyra anxiously awaited a reply tu 
her question. 

But none came to relieve her terrors. 

Still that fearful silence—still that absence of 
sound or movement to break the pause in her en- 
treaty. 

She drew nearer, and pulled the curtains aside to 
be sure that her father was there ; but that doubt— 
oa indeed it had really existed—was soon put to 


‘The spare, tall form was extended on the couch, 
still in the clothes that had been worn on the prece- 
ding day. ‘he white face rested on the pillow, 
= motionless csl=, and the eyes v-c9 closed as if 

sleep, 
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[IN THE CHAMBER OF DEATH. | 


But there was an ominous rigidity in the features 
which went beyond the calmness of the most pro- 
found slumber, and an utter colourlessness in the hue 
of the face which was unnatural even in Eric Des- 
mond’s sallow skin, : 

Thyra felt it, though she would not confess it to 
herself. And the tone of her voice was hollow and 
constrained as she repeated once and again : 

‘Papa, papa! what is it? Speak to me, In mercy 
speak!’ ghe went on, in all the despair’ to which 
rapidly increasing agony gave strength, 

But no answer came. 

Thyra summoned courage to touch that rigid form, 
to press her lips on the brow. 

he limbs were utterly motionless, and the brow 
as cold as marble. 

The truth flashed on her irresistibly now. 

Her father was dead, and she was an orphan— 
alone in the world, without a friend or even 
the ordinary and needful means of support. 

It was a dreadful combination of ills, but in that 
first sad moment all that the girl knew was the utter 
desolation which her loss entailed. 

It was reserved for calmer moments to feel 
the aggravation that poverty brings even to the 
most sacred grief; not in the sharp agony of first 
loss does such consideration occur to the bereaved 
ones. 

It is Heavens provide nce that such should be 
the case, lest the overwhelming agony should be too 
terrible for human strength. 

Thyra did not scream, nor even faint—if such a 
swoon implies utter unconsciousness. She did but 
stagger and sink on the floor by the bed side, with a 
stunned powerlessness, a numbuess of frame and of 
nerves that was more distressing than complete in- 
sensibility. 

How long she remained in that half-crouchiog, 
half-kneeling attitude she knew not, 

She was awoke from the terrible trance by the 
voice.and touch of the worthy Dinah. 

“ Miss Thyra, a Where are you? What is 





sit, derlint? Igy 


nd the masther both 


are?” cried the woman, in a half-terror, half-reproach 
that gave harshness to her soft brogue. 

The girl rose to her feet with mechanical and fixed 
composure more terrible than a passion of teffts. 

“ Husb, hush!” she said, in a low, sepulchral 
voice. ‘He's asleep—yes, asleep. He can’t be 
dead. No, no; he isnot dead!” And she gave a 
little, fearful laugh, as if the thought was a ludi- 
crous impossibility. 

But Dinah shuddered almost as much at the un- 
natural sound as at the chill reality of the corpse be- 
fore her. 

“The saints forbid, Miss Thyra!’ she groaned. 
“Oh, dear, oh, dear! och hone, och hone!” she went 
on wailing as she bent over the bed and perceived 
the terrible truth. “Oh, it’s hard of you to in- 
tirely to go away and leave the young misthress. 
Just spake, your hononr, if it’s only the cross word, to 
say you're livint, and aise the darlint’s heart.” 

But no such sound came to gladden the old servant 
nor the monrning child. 

Eric Desmond’s lips were closed in this world ; his 
griefs and joys, his cares and interests were over ; 
his long sleep had begun after life’s fitfulfever. And 
Thyra knew it. 

There was no hope, no struggle in the stricken 
heart. She was content to suffer, without the effort 
to cast off the agony, to bearthe burden that was 
weighing her to the very earth, and yet not writhe 
herself beneath the load, Poor Thyra, it was an early 
and sudden test of the courage she had professed. 

Pale, silent, and uncomplaining, she allowed 
Dinah to lead her from the room with but faint re- 
monstrance. 

‘It’s only for a while, dear child; yourself it is 
that shall see him again when it’s all fit and dacent 
for your purty eyes,” said the kindly domestic, al- 
most supporting her young lady from the chamber of 
death. “ And I'll send for those who can comfort you 
better than I, poor, stricken Jamb that you are,” 

It was a strange, dreary time that ensued, and one 
that Thyra could never afterwards regall without « 





cold, shivering dread. 
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She lay on the couch where Dinah placed her in 
utter stagnation of every faculty of mind and body. 
She was only sensible of one dull, stunning pain—of 
one despairing wish, 

If she could but remain thus, deaf and dumb to 
every surrounding object, she would be content in 
the numbing deadness to or pleasure. ; 

But tle very thought of exertion—the contact with 
the realities of life, was too fearful, too much for the 
young orphan. 

Darkness and silence were the sole remedies for 
her perturbed spirit. 

And at last the numbed nerves were lulled into 
rest by the inexplicable laws that govern alike mind 
and matter. 

Thyra slept—yes, that dull, heavy repose that has 
no re(reshment in it, but which at the least deadens 
the sharp torture till time bas leisure to exert its 
healing powers. 

‘My poor darling—my sweet Thyra!” came on 
her ears soothingly, when she becamesensitive of sur- 
rounding objects. And her eyes fell gratefully on 
Mrs. O’Byrne’s sweet face and tearful and her 
drooping form was drawn intothe little 
woman’s erms, till she knew that at least one loving 
friend waa @pared to her, aud that her tears were 
answered by sympathising drops in Nora’s moistened 


eyes. 

‘Darling, itie. very hard, dveadfal, and yet 
I do not acguut pues lathes bail way gheaause te 
life ; there ts little to regret for him,” continued the 
parson’s wife, gathering strength as she went on to 
urge her consoling words. “It i# for you to be 
brave now, love, and thinkof him in «far more en- 
viable state thamwe are.” 

“ Alaa, alas! That ese well be, as far as Lam 
concerned,” sighed the gitl, piteously. 

“ Well, well, you may feel so now; but it wilk be 
different seow, Yon have youth, and all that can 
make life desixable before you, dear girl, and in time 
all that will assert itself, and restore your spirits to 
their bright galety. 

“Not so, not ao, I.am alone and le 
caid the gitleadly. “The only relative I is 
gone, and I have nowore tiesto life than he had. 
No one will need me pow no, not even you, Nora, 
kind and loving as yom\are, Your husband and chil- 
dren are enough, wer@I imthe lake from which we 
were rescued.”” 

“Ah!” said Nora, shaking her head eagacii 5 
“T understand what mean; bat it is 
nonsense, my pet Tt is.another thing to 
yourself up in all these close ties and to love « dear 

ittle creature as I do a sister. It would 
pain me to part with you, Thyra, and so it would 
my grave busband, and, I am sure, one other at any 
rate will not soon forget you. Be patient, ma belle, 
and you will find much more to enjoy and love in 
thie world than you in your present sorrow would 
believe.” 

Thyra shook her head incredulously, but. still her 
tears fell more softly and her bosom heaved less 
despairing sighs as she listened to her friend’s gentle 
voice and seemed to. catch in some measureher bright, 
buoyant spirit. 

“ And now,” said Nora, after a few minutes’ pause, 
“ there is one thing on which my heart is bent—you 
must return with me to-night. I will stay till all is 
eompleted of necessary arrangements, and then there 
ean be no need nor fitness for you to remain in this 
lonely solitade.” 

“No, no, no!" ejaculated the girl, with a shudder- 
ing recoil. ‘‘l ¢aunot—no—not were my life depen- 
dant on it. I will never leave him—never—while he 
is here. Do not ask it, Nora; I should lose your 
friendly love first, thowgh it is, Heaven knows, my 
only consolation now ; you,are all that is left to me to 
cling to.” 

‘The little lady of the parsonage had no alternative 
bat to caress and soothe the weeping girl as she best 
might and compromise the matter by exaeting a pro- 
mise that the orphan would go to her home for a 
time, when the last duties had been paid to the 
parent whose loss she mourned. 

Thus the wenry hours wore away of that first, day 
of sudden bereavement. 

The tender lands of those who had loved and 
gerved Eric Desmond ia life prepared him. for his last 
reating-place, 

Mr. O'Byrne took on himself the duties of more 
eonventional arrangements for the interment of the 
recluse, who was thus indebted in his death for the 
mecessary kindness of humanity to the man whom 
he had shunned and avoided in his life. 

Truly, there is no independence of one’s fellows 
in the world. 

At Inst all was completed, and Mrs, O'Byrne re- 
luctautly took her leave of the young and sorrowing 
orpban with a promise to return early on the 
worrow to the Rock Cottage. 

dhyra was not altogether regretful for the brief 





period thus given her for unrestfained grief and 
thought. Kind and sympathizing as was the gentle, 
warm-hearted Nora, there was yet a sort of restraint 


in her very presence that Thyra felt more strongly 


as her faculties lost some of their numbed, powerless 


despair, and when the kindly parson and his wife 
had fairly departed Thyra stole once more into the 
chamber of 


and overburdened heart to the only refuge in sorrow. 
The tears that 
were rather a relief to her spirit than an agony of 


grief, as had been the first passionate outburst in her 


bereavement. 
And Nora’s words recurred to her : 
“ He had little pleasure im life.” 


“ Am I selfish to mourn thus?” she thought. “Ts 
it for myself, or for him? And I told him I would be 


brave—yes, only a few hours since I boasted of 
courage to his sad, forebodiag heart. And shall 


be false, base, un new he is gone? No, ag 


eustain me in all, yea, in 
all I may suffer. I promise. Father, dear father,” 
she went on, her hands and raising ber 
eyes to heaven, “ 
act as if it were to gladden thy anxioue care for t 
child, as if thow couldst eee and smile ppproval 
her endurance snd her trast.” 
It was a solemn ® vow made in the 
sence offthe d but 
ness from the femost-soul and wilt. . 
“Miss Thyrs, mivourneen, it’s me, Dinah, that 


wante to say » word to you, amd you must not 


against it, my fori¥@ the truth 
would spake,” esid the sow tearful voice of 
faithial domestica, whe bad veutnred 


love and Rindness,” retwened 


her kneeg and to. th 
nange wilh almost awed the Usbadior teins tosh 


thet 

this in the doubt and the davkuess when he was 
gone as to what he might wish end intend, my dar- 
lint, and it’s only yourself thet: aam see to this, for 
there’s uot a living soul that I ever heered him 
speak of, or speak to, except the parson and the 
doctor when Masther Brian, Heaven bless him! was 
brought here, all insensible, to dic or to live as 
Heaven might please. And so F don’t think ‘there's 
anyone that can know, or hae'a right to look unlese 
it’s yourself, mavourneen, ‘and I know it's euvegh 
to break your young heart, that I dv," she adtied, 

Thyra. had listened th % 

In truth there was « degree of sénse/and likelihood 
in her words that commanded attention rom the 
orphan’s uuselfish, courageous spirit. 

If her father had left either papers or any diteo- 
tions where papers could be fownd, ani? z* from 
neglect on her part, they were not found time to 
carry out his last wishes, she would never’ pardon 
the cowardly selfishness that had caused ‘the misad- 
venture, 

“You speak wisely, Dinah,” she sai, after @ 
moment’s panse, “And I lave, as you's#y, no one 
to advise and act'for me, end f mast do my best in 
my inexperience and my ignorance. You mean, of 
course,” she added, with a convulsive ‘effort, “that 
he may have expressed some wish as to his burial?” 
and she shivered as she prononnced the word. 

“Well, Miss Thyra, and it’s many besities the 
poor masther that leave strange fancies in their 
wills, and, if so, they’ve a ¥ight to have them ful- 
filled, that’s my belief,” returted Dinah, resolutely, 

The orphan bowed her head. 

“Very well, my kind frieod; so it shall be,’”’she 
returned, quickly, “and, ern er we Yes, 
there will be more leisure than in the morning, when 
others arrive,”’ she added, hoarsely. “Is it do it 
now—now.” 

There was a harried, feverish manner about her 
that alarmed the good domestic. 

**Woll, it’s yourself has the brave spirit, Miss 
Thyra,” she said. ‘But you'll let me be in ‘the 
room? I won’tcome anyway near you—no, not so 
near as to see what's before your eyes and it your 
hands, But it’s not fit that you should be all alone 
and when the darkness is on us too,” 

Thyra waved her back with dignity, thongh a 
sweet, sad smile was on her pretty lips as she replied ; 





eath, and, kneeling by the couch, she 
silently offered up prayers for the living and the de- 
parted, not, poor child, with any decided creed of 
faith, but in the spontaneous outburst of a devout 


copiousiy bathed her cheeks 


canst not hear me, but I witl 


























“ Mo, good Diaah, f must be alow. I shall vot 
est It i only the grief that I feel. It were 

seand cowardly to shrink from what will be my 
chief memory and consolation in life—all that is 
connected witl him and his experiences of grief and 
joy. Do not fear for me,” , 

And she calmly walked from the chamber, followed 
by the awe-stricken Dinali, who s¢aresly had ex- 
pected, perhaps, such a result from the hints she 
had deemed it needful to give. 

Meanwhile Thyra entered softly and tremblingly 
the room where she and her departed father had 
spent 60 many happy hours in tle days when fear 
and sorrow had been all unknown to her. 

Slowly and reverently she approaciied the cabinet 
where her father had been accustomed to carry on 
his more private studies and to keep all the hoarded 
treasures which were not even displayed to hee who 
was his sole remaining charge and hope std eonso- 
-* in life. 

hyra had almost a feeling of sacrilege if thus 
imvading this receptacle, 4 

she knew that it was a necessary eo Ce 

f hen father’s sudden decease, and one no 

—— should be allowed to leave unful- 


8e, the wall-in key te the she 
© we, Bows epson A Sogecereedban 


At firet she felt sbso! bewildered which of 
the varia dram bar et te easmine fa erten 


¢ whe revolved to beghe with the lower 
til all wee oxwmined, ‘They 
herenstous imvostigation a: 


Some ‘packets of tatters which were dal ¥@ocketted 
whith evidently oie to What was 
dbject ‘te bili that were duly 
a cs matty Mkemanmscoprernne 
or 8 ‘ame wemornn’) 
transIations af fersign poets add oxttacte 






joe to sj ac 
no/sign paper, or of an ex. 
ape ok oy RoWeveriaint or cavua!, xs to 







future. 
\And Thyes opened drawer after drawer, til] sho 
to nlobon af the Shlcas task that. was so ro- 
ta her feelings af euch a nioment. 
| Bub she come te © drawer thst was loelted by » 
| still pmaller and move elaborate key, which she had 
_ a ‘tn flading‘on the ping that coutained 

1 suc . 

And the gist instinctively: fale when she opened it 
thas probability it would contain the odject of 
hersearch, if indeed any’ #ubh existed in that recep- 
tacle of which she was aware. 

It gave access to a tiny door in the very back of 
the cabinet, which again covered some two drawers, 
that were thus ¥ concealed from any casual 
observation, Th paused a few moments, as if 
shrinking from the intrasion into secrets that had 
been carefully aoncealed from her ‘observation till 
that time. But she knew in her inmost heart that 
all would be safe in her Own Keeping, should any 
painful revelation thus; come to her knowledge. 
And, in any unless some especial and intelligible 
directions were vered, she might, even deem it 
advisable to condemm aay suck mysteries. to absolute 
destruction, since no eyes but her own ought to share 
that involuntary confidence of the dead. 

She quickly carried her resolve into execution, 
and proceeded’ without farther doubt or hesitation to 
fulfil her task of examination. ; 

The first object that mvt her touch was a small 
but hard packet, whith was tied by a green ribbon, 
buat withoat any endorsement, She untied the band 
with « pardonable eagerness, and discuvered a small 
case, that contained @ miniature on which sho 
eagerly gazed. 

And no wonder, when If presented so ‘lovely s 
face to her view—a face of a young and most 
winning woman, to judge from her arch eyes and 
sweet mouth, that seem to betoken at once a gay 
and loving nature, 

bore, in good truth, a resemblance to 
Thyra Desmond herself, though the girl never 
dreamed of such a flattering idv« ; but the style of 
the hair and the dress gave proof that many long 
ears had ela; since the likeness was painted and 
ts original gladdened and won the ‘hearts of 
those around her path. 

For a brief moment Thyra fancied it might have 
been her mother’s portrait that was so varefully 
concealed from view. 

But the very fashion of the dress'anf the coiffare 
would have prevented such a notion, even if the girl 
had not redalled one per wot by pomgie ney has 
had caught a passing glimpse of the pict ce 
which ois all that remained of her who had so long 
passed from earth, 
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Thyra had been but a child when she accidentally 
came on her father while gazing on that smal: 
portrait, but she remembered distinctly its styié and 
colouring, and the beautiful features befere her were 
totally distinct in hue and im form. 

Once again she carefully wrapped the miniatureiin 
its folds, atid) proceeded on her task. 

There were several small relics of the past in that: 
same drawer; but mone that for the time ‘ 
any definite idea orvexplanation to the girl's mind, 
though they might probably combines to fill up and. 
illustrate the story that belonged to: them. 

Thus Thyra carefully and rapidly restored them:to: 
their resting-places, and ;on the search by. 
opening the remaining drawers of the hidden recess. 
It seemed to repay her efforts at: last. She drew 
forth & packet, which this time: not ouly felt in its 


kept-and treated acvording to the 
directions contained in the y ettor'te 
my child.’’..The packet. was.s in three or four 
places with a massive impression of a coat-of-arms 
and ® monograni beneath that was too intricate! 
involved to be intelligible’ to Thyra’s eyes, An 
within the small silk cord that seoured it wave letter, 
directed : 


“To m bnapendeee ord , jor should’ Tf, 
o0the eithetiny! Wihitbe neal? Gne 


whoever may find this packet to- consign it wuirend j | 


to the flames, or they will: inout the curse of 
sacril egiously transgressing the wishes and prayers 
of the dead.’” 

Thyra shivered involuntarily. 

What conld there be in the registered packet that: 
should entail so solemn a penalty on its baer 

And yet more, What could be in the’ letter 
to herself: which was to be equally # sectet to: the’ 
outer world, even‘when her own’ snd ‘her’ father’s 
eyes should be closed for ever ? 

The very'doubt seemed ‘rather {0' reterd fan’ to 
quicken her'penetrating the nxystery, bat’ fn a few 
brief minutes the weakness was } and she 
oroke open the letter and read its brief contents. 

“ Thyta, my beloved ehild;* it ~~. “Fam 
going to commit's grave trust to your keeping, and 
one that I am certain you: will ‘felil, The 
enclosed sealed ¢ contains the secret of my life, 
the whole 


orrather that secret which has edloured 
nT Sotecheeneaee Gee 
“T have often thought thet. I iwould 


destroy. it, 
and with it al} fs and vestiges of the’ unhappy 
past; but a weak clinging to’ a’ vain: and well nigh 
impossible hope’ has hitherto’, restrained: me from 
what is like dutting away the bridge'over whieh an 
invading army has passed. 

“ But I chargeand command! you net‘to open the 
packet till you have attained the age of twenty-five, 
when the first:wild fancies and aspirations of ear’ 
youth give: to calmer jadgment’ and’ self-: 
—_ ; * this souniaeien be removed in 
the event of your approac ‘vor’ marriage, 
should any welcome suitor seek your hand, or you 
are able-to love and trast one whom’ joneo 
and your jadgment, as well.as your heart, tell you is 
—— ms coafidenoe. rw, He | rhe ohild, 
you not only have my permissio ub my tnjuaction, 
wenSeneaupeneaney with. lime ‘the: eeotes it 
col ns. 

“ Never should you marry ‘atvall if I had'my dearest 
wish for your future; but since thet tuwy ‘appear’ 
equally wnuatural and’ when yeu are left} 
alone in the world, I would at Jeast guard you’ from 
some of the.shocks: that. woald) wreek your happi-. 
ness. Letno chance of reproach’ cloud your life—let'| 
no terror of discovery hang likes ‘eword: over your 
head when:you ate a.wife; bat ifthere wreto be grief 
and separation: let your conscience be clear and your 
eyes unflinchingly meet the misfortunes that: may 
nS Tibore will, Felder always 

“There 6, bewsufficient modest 
competence: for you during’ your: aumarried life, — 
adowry-whieh wiliet least be: better than poverty 
should a man worthy of the trust: take: you for his 
wile. The bankers at Galway will pay'it to you, ad 
they have dome to me, and explain to you all the} 
soul, my dug be foe ey te neuen 

yeelf, my! DP have: few, very few requests 
tomake, Whea lam «E would be: buried with | 
the cheapest and quietest of fanerals. for to’ whom 
Will the graveof # recluse tuknewnbsof any interest, 
nie aa I would Ng peg 

ception to ‘ arrangement, . o my iv 
rest by itself, however: retired: aud humble. be 
the spot, and so arrange its interment that no doubt: 
shall ever exist as tothe locality or the: coffim im 
which my remeins are placek 

“ I desire nothing cise, nay, I forbid that any money 
shall be wasted im-the mockery of strangers’ grief, 
or be permitted: near my remains: My Thyra, my 





only treasure, my only care, my darling, may Heaven 


bless and watéh over you, I fear not for your trath 
not yoor coristancy under trial, You have proved 
yourself to be worthy: of trast, and of a far higher 
destiuy than ¢roel fate lias assigned to you. 

“ Think kindly 1 breed father, and believe that he 
did not wilfully and Kudwingly condemn you to this 
legacy of sorrow and of shaure, 

voowen ss “Exto Desmonv.” . 
read as’ a dream, yet every word burne 
Rs it were into her very brain, even though it 
gave no real and definite éxplanation of the mystery 
that had ever overshadowed her father’s fate and hér 
own, ‘ 
iene she Lay content that pony Airy te 
submit to suspense, mig almost 
thankfal:to be spared the present. pain which the 
revelation ,would have cotallod, It was almost a 
relief. that for some years'to come she might move 
in blessed ignorance of the miserable: secret that 
awaited her. 5 i 
CHAPTER ~~ 

“Aunt KaTuLesn, it is intolerable! Just see 
wh2t Gaston has written,’’ exclaimed Lady Beatrix, 
rushing into her aunt's room the third morning after 
their arrival in Dublin, where the two ladies had taken 
up their abode in the. dowager home of the elder 


dame- 

“Do not excite yourself, Beatrix; what ie the 
matter?” said the annt, calmly, rising from the 
cushions on which she had been reposing, “Iam 
a] most too ill to bear'any agitation, child,” she 
a dded, kindly, extending her thin hand to the flushed 
and irritated girl. “But still, so long as sufficient 
strength fs given me, I shall strive to fulfil my 
natural and assumed duties towards you. What has 

r Gaston done to merit: such reprobation at your 
nds, ma belle capricieuse ?” 

Beatrix shook her head impatiently. 

“Aunt Katie, forgive me. I know I. am very 
troublesome to you, and it would have been a great 
blessing, no doubt, if I had not been left to your 
guardianship; but still) I cannot help my nature, 
and I am too proud to brook any slight from those 
who ought to be'at my very feet.” 

Lady Kethle sunk back on Lan ows as 
the girl spoke, wag only too plain that some 
wet ow reuknsts sedeuined her Teebite powers. 


eng lesson'to tliat which Beatrix strove to en- 
orce. 

“Beatrix, my child,” said the old lady, solemnly, 
“listen tome, though I fear my words may only 
sound in your ears as the fretful and weary expres- 
sions of old age and doting life. But I was young 
and beautiful once, my'child, though you may smile 
at the idea now, and F too fancied [ could not ask too 
entire and engrossing devotion from the man I loved 
and who, I do even now believe, had atrue and dis- 
interested affection for me, I resented his manly 
self-respect, even while I can see now that it was 
that very strength of will which ‘had caught my 
proud heart, and that I loved him better each time I 
failed in bending him to my will. At last the end 
came. I staked all on foolish, rash die. I 
pledged my word. to‘one whom I) now think was a 
treacherous rival, that I would accomplish my pur- 
| see: or give up my lover for ever. I did not fear, 

trix, for I believed le conld not endure to lose me. 
{ thought he would try to keep up to the uttermost 
his masctiline will, and then submit rather than 
break an engagement for ever.” 

Lady Kathleen paused for a moment. 

Beatrix looked at the worn and haggard featares, 
on which time and sickness had exerted such dis- 
figuring power, and could scarcely restrain an in- 
credulous smile at the idea of such a woman, where 
that teied and shrunken face was the sole remi- 
niscence of youth and beauty. 

ber ‘aunt was fortunately too occupied with 
those memories to perosive the scornful surprise of 
her lovely heiress-niece. 

“Ty try! the experiment, Bexttix Clare,” sho 
went on, “‘and!it failed—utterly failed. Calmly and 
proudly my lover warned me of my danger. He told 
me that he should forfeit at) ouce bis’ own and my 
respéct were he to yield whea his judgment told him 
to resist, 

“* Kathleen,’ he said, at last, ‘I can never be 
happy when our places are so entirely reversed. And 
at a. gy to myself, I would sbrigk from: such a 
troubled, degrading notion. Think, ere you drive 
me from you, for I shall never return; no, mot if my 
heart breaks in the parting.’ 

“I smiled ia beaghty scorn, aud He kept his 


word, 
* Beatrix, I have lived in lonely spinsterhood, 


| and he married directly one more worthy— but I 


But still she gave ® quick, penet: glance and a) know not whether his heart was more ensily trans- 


melancholy smile as ehe listeed to: 
impetuous girl. 

“Yes, Beatrix, yes; I’ know; you have: inherited 
only too much of the temper,;,as, well as the blood 
and the beauty, of your Spanish ancestry. But, my 
child, it wereindeed am evil heritage did it. entail 
the loss of hepgings and. of love. Calm yourself, 
my niece, and tell me the grand offence that Gaston 
has committed to raise such # tempest in your girl 
breast.” 

Perhaps Lady Katliloou could scarcely have taken 
a more effectual method of cooling the boiling passion 
of her niece than. this..presumption of some deep 
cause for its rage. 

Beatrix flashed vermillion at’ the question, and 
there was certainly « faltering hesitation in her reply 
as she eaid: s 

“Well, aunt, of course two views may be taken of 
the offence Gaston has committed, bat when you 
consider that he really’ did positively engage to join 
us here in ample tine for the review, and all the 
gaieties which will attend it, I consider ho is inex- 
easadle in his breach of faith.” 

“Ts he not then coniing hére’?” asked the aunt, 

uietly. 
is “Ne, fot for a week at Teast, and the only reason 
he givesfor the délay is that the il!ness and death 
of a friend Have detafied: him most unexpectedly. 
Besides. which and path vero ge must place’ mo 
fin @ most aw ; position’ to appeat in public 
iwithout him as my attendant, Our engagement is 
so dreadfully » and of course it will be‘ sup- 
posed either that it is off, of elite that I can be 
treated in any caréléés fastiion be chooses, and as you 
cannot chaperone mé, aad I must go with Lady An- 
trim to the réview and Dall, why it makes matters 


young and 


For worse, All sorts of reports will be circulated, and I 


shall be set down as neglected—I, an heiress, 
and with bleod in my ‘veins that fairly’ puta Gaston's 
to shame—it is simply intolerable !’’: 

And again the girl's colour mantled most bewitch- 
ingly but yet most eet, over her smooth 
ivory cheeks, and her eyes flashed like: burning dia- 
monds be the silken lashes that served a5 a 
softening setting to their brilliancy,. 

Certainly she was. charming exough in her beauty 
and proud grace tocommand the homage on which 
she insisted. 

Bat ‘still’ ber: aunt’s experience of life, and yet 
nore the prospect of approaching death, which came 
neaver and: nearer with failing strength, taught a 





ferred, for be disappeared from my view, and I 
know not even whether he is living or dead. 

“My child—the only daughter 1 have ever known 
—for I have loved you like a daughter—Beatris, will 

ou not take warding? will you not save yourself 
rom. sich a dreary existence as mine has been, 
and which is about to close in am unlamenied 
grave.’’ 

The girl could scarcely refrain now from @ thrill 
of aweatthe hollow tones and the wan lvok that 
accompanied the warniug. 

There was no dowager vanity, no disappointed 
venom in the: sad, resigned manuer of the invalid, 
andeventhe haughty and gifted heiress could not 
altogether ignore the voice of one who was so soon 
to lewve* all earthly cares and pleasures and to 
whom it-was of little moment whether her desires 
sem her warnings were ciatried out by her wilful 
a je 
“TI understand, Aunt’ Kathleen,” she said, at 

last, “and I am sure it) must have been a sad 
sorrow, since you have cherished your love and re- 

rete: all these years. You were certain that your 

over was at your feet, even though he might be 
proad and resolute in his own way. I am noiat all 
satisfied that Gaston isso devoted to me, I don’t 
believe be'would have chosen me had I not been al- 
most forced a him as a bride, and it is most 
irvitating to think when lam giving all I should 
have so little devotiowin return. I consider Gaston 
can never do too much to repay all I can and will 
do for‘him, and I do not choose to be so served.” 

dy Kathleen shook her bead sadly. 

% Child, child, do you, love him from your heart? 
Then pour out all where you have already bestowed 
the most precious gift, and you will win in return, 
shappiness and Gaston. If youare not true in your 
love, then give him up, now and for ever ; but do 
not risk the misery of such a union where hands and 
not hearts are linked in one.”’ 

Beatrix flushed painfully. 

“That means I am to cast myself and all I have at 
his feet, and consider I am repaid by his. gracious 
acce )” she said, bitterly. 

“Noy my dear; no; but you will win his love by 
your own; you will gain his full and joyful devotion 
to yourevery wish by yielding to his; you will find 
strength in weakness, power in submission, riches in 
poverty. Alas, alas! if I could but spend my lfe 
overagain, I might feel I had not suffered in vain.” 

Beatrix sighed a kind of shuddering sigh that 
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bespoke feeling but not acquiescence, conviction but! ee in mining operations. In addition to the phovai 


not submission, ; 
“ Aunt Kathleen, I will try” she said at last. “4 will 
try, but, I cannot be meek and patient under injury, 
and I had rather crush than be crushed, It is m, 
Spanish nature perbaps, but it is to late too change, 
cannot be like a cold-blooded northern girl, who court- 
sies to the earth when she is crushed and scorned, 
and thanks the tyrant who permits her slavish se<- 
vice.” 

“ Better if you had somewhat more of such a na- 
ture, Beatrix,” sighed the lady. “I fear you have 
been brought up too much in solitude from those of 
your own age and sex. If you could but have a com- 
panion to enter into all your fancies and caprices it 
might be far more for your happiness and profit.’ 

“Well, so far I agree with you, aunt, but she 
would be difficnlt to find asthe bride of the genii 

I should require perfection under the gun, and yet 
that she should be sufficiently dependent to be under 
my guidance. and not rivalme in what I most 
crave,” replied Lady Beatrix, half in. earnest, half 
in jest. ‘“Andas that is about an impossibility I 
must even give up all ideas of such a rara avis for 
ever.” 

(To be continued.) 








AT THE BEACH. 

In hot weather everybody who does not live on 
the sea coast goes to “the beach.’’ ‘ 

Nobody ever seems to think it necessary to specify 
what particular beach is meant; the beach seems to 
be all-sufficient. 

Tho individual who goes to the beach is fearfully 
and wonderfully exercised for a long time previous 
to setting forth. Her mind is stirred up and dis- 
tracted to a distressing degree. Private consulta- 
tions are held daily with the dressmaker. Pattern 
catalogues arestudied with wise and grave consider- 
ation. 

Fashion papers are consulted, and sewing-ma- 
chines are put at their best paces without regard to 
their feelings. 

The woman who is going to the beach has to call 
on all her dear friends in succession and ask them 
what it will be proper for her to buy by way of an 
outfit. 

She wonders if the salt spray will spot blue and if 
the sea-fog will discolour green. 

After the suit is done she puts it on, and postures 
before the glass. She won“prs if her feet will look 
as big on the tawny sand of the seashore as they do 
on her parlour carpet. 

She considers the propriety of padding. She hopes 
Mrs. Mayfair will not get a suit like hers, because 
Mrs, M. only wears No. 2 boots, and prides herself 
on her graceful embonpoint. And if they were 
dressed alike there would be such a chance for the 
horrid men, who are always standing around looking 
on where people are bathing, to make comparisons. 

When at last she gets to the beach it is drizzly 
and uncomfortable. She has brought thin clothing, 
and she needs thick. She sbivers in her muslin and 
hopes this dreadful east wind will not take the crimp 
out of her hair. 

The fish chowder is prolific in hairs. The fish of 
which it was made were shedding their feathers. 
The butter is strong. The eggs were laid in the 
past century, and the hen which accomplished the 
feat was long ago gathered to ber fathers. 

It rains all the time when it is not foggy and 
blows great guns between whiles. 

The woman at the beach bathes with chattering 
teeth, but she is cheered under the trying circum. 
stances by the thought that she is getting much better 
than she was in bealth and strength. 

She believes that she looks handsome in her bath- 
ing suit, but is disturbed by hearing one of those 
dreadful men, with a lemon-coloured moustache and 
an eye-glass, tell B. that her lower extremities re- 
mind him of a pair of dahlia poles, by Jove! 

She burns her face, and freckles her nose -~strange 
that noses will freckle so! and it. will take her till 
after Christmas to whiten out, and she will have to 
wash in butter-milk, and rub in lemon-peel and 
horseradish gratings continually. 

And she goes home tired to death, and in a dilapi- 
dated condition generally, but what of that? Hasn’s 
she been to the beach ? 








Tue Brussets Exarsitron.—As alteady an- 
nounced, an international exhibition will be held 
next year in Brussels, under the patronage of his 
Majesty the King of the Belgians and the presi- 
dency of H.R.H. the Compte de Flandre. The ex- 
hibition, the initiative in which has been taken by 
the Belgian Société Royale de Sauveteurs, will in- 
clude all matters relating to the saving of life and 
the lessening of suffering under every circumstance, 
whether arising from war, fire, or shipwreck, acci- 
dents by machinery, railway, locomotion generally, 





he programme comprises all mattera relating 

the preservation of health, including the proper 
construction of public buildings, factories, etc., and 
the improvement of the dwellings of the working 
classes generally. A Congress be held in con- 
nection with the exhibition for the discussion, by 
representatives of all nations, of the subjects 
coming under each section of the programme, This 
Congress ia to be anently organised, holding 
its meetings triennially in the various European 


capitals. The Crown Prince of Prussia has aoc- 
cepted the honora idency of the German Com- 
ttee. The Archdukes Charles Louis and Joseph 


are honorary presidents of the German Committee 
for Austria and Hungary respectively. In France a 
committee is being formed. Intending exhibitors 
and others interested in the exhibition may com- 
municate with Mr. E. Johnson, 3, Castle-street, 
Holborn. The Lord Mayor presided at a meeting 
held lately at the Mansion House for the organisa- 
tion of a General London Oommittee, sub-divided 
into sections, especially identified with the subjects 
contained in the various divisiona of the official 
programme. 


,——-- 


PALMISTRY. 


* Tet your fortune ?’’ Pretty Blossom ; 
By, the lines in palm so white, 
Would I tell you, wistful seeker, 
All the fature, if I might ? 


Ah! you think I’m reading slowly 
Satin creases one by one. 

From a fateful distaf winding 
Threais, from which your life is spun. 


Nay, I'll read no pretty legend =» 
By your sweet eyes’ starry light, 

For the lore that guides my story 
Speaketh sadly, if aright. 

For I see the love-line broken, 
See the steps of bitter care, 

See the life-line barred with weakness, 
Rippling o’er the palm so fair. 

Being woman, there is worship 
For an idol, seeming gold ; 

Being woman, there is heart-ache, 
When it shatters from its mould, 


Being woman, there is waiting; 
Being woman, there is pain ; 
Being woman, there is weakness, 
And the dim eyes’ bitter rain. 


Do not urge me, then, to study 
As a seer, when I trace , 
Broken paths and sudden partings, 
Till I cannot meet your face. 


But I’m dropping, Little Blossom, 
In this palm, so small and fair, 

The soft petals of a blessing, 
Dewy with the breath of prayer. 











— 


E. L. 





CoNVERSATION.—Real conversation between two 
or more persons consists in discourse of somo con- 
tinuity, and the actual discussion of some subject 
whether important or trivial. A considerable number 
of persons may, however, meet and remain in com- 
pany fora long time without any such development 
of human speech. From one cause or another, no 
subject may have engaged the attention of the whole 
party, or of any group or pair in it, go as to give 
occasion for its consideration in a series, more or 
connected, of remarks and rejoinders. 

A Bust or Sir Joun Franxiin.—Mr. Matthew 
Noble, the sculptor, has completed the cutting of the 
inscription on the admirably-conceived and highly- 
picturesque monumental bust of Sir Jolin Franklin, 
which he has just execated for Westminster Abbey, 
and which will shortly be erected there, On the 
apex of the marble niche enclosing the portrait is 
carved a conger eel and the motto “Nisa.” Below 
the bust the text, “O, ye frost and cold: O, ye ice 
and snow. Bless ye the Lord, praise him and maguif 
him for ever ;’”’ with a bas-relief of the “ Erebus ” an 
,‘ Terror” locked in by the ice, and the following 
verse by Tennyson: 

“Not here; the White. North has thy bones ; 

and thou, 
Heroic sailor soul, 
Art passing on thine happier voyage now, 
Towards no earthly Pole,” 

Wirn reference to the discussion on the. relative 
merits of chloroform and ether, it is worth noting 
that the administration of bichloride of methylene 
recently resulted in the death of a healthy man at 
an ophthalmic hospital in London. At. the post- 
mortem no cause for death was discovered, but it is 
stated that the man “struggled considerably.” 
Everything appears to have been done to save life, 











but without. avail. It would seem, therefore, that 
bichloride of methylene must be regarded in future 
with suspicion, 

Paris has nothing to complain of except the con. 
tinued wet weather. Meteorology seems now-a-days 
to be acting on the feast or the famine principle 
long spells of drought, and long periods of wet, 


The matter at is serious, as it might com. 
promise the harvest, Half.a-dozen pilgrimages ought 
to be-tried to bring about fair weather ; ¥ could 


not be less: unproductive than those undertaken to 
secure the returnof Henry V. We are in the throes 
of > prmmaeti and all rents are being punctually 
paid ; even wor that were for months out of 


employment are to contribute .a little to wipe 
out arrears. -If| increased taxation resent im- 
proved circumstances, Paris ought to be at the top of 


the list. Thus, in 1813, when the city had:a popula. 
tlon of 62,000; the tax per head was 87 francs; 
while at present, with a population jof 1,800,000, the 
same tax is 112 francs.—Paris Letter. 


PUTTING DOWN THE WINDOWS. 


Tuts is the season of the year when a man ma 
expect to be suddenly called at any moment in the 
night to get up and put down the windows. Qa the 
event of a thunder shower it is rarely that a, man 
wakes first. If he should he keeps quiet, so as not 
to disturb his wife, and avails himself of the first 
lull to go to sleep again, 

How differently &@ woman acts—oh, so differently ! 
Just.as soon as she wakes up and hears that. it is 
rainidg, she seems to lose all judgment at once. 
She hysterically screams: ‘‘ Get up! Get up quick! 
It’a'a pouring right down in torrents, and the 
windows are up !” ; 

He cannot wake up wader such circumstances with 
an immediately clear conception of the case ; in fact 
it frequently happens that he is away out on the floor 
before his eyes are fairly, open, having but one idea 
really.at work and that as to .what he is doing out 
of bed. The first.thing to do is to strike a light, and 
while he is moving around for the matches, and 
swearing that some one has broken; into the 
house and moved them from where he laid them on 
going to bed (which is always plausible enough), she 
hurls after him the following tonics; 

“Do hurry! Mercy, how that rain is coming right 
into those windows! We won't have a carpet left 
if you don’t move faster, What on earth are you 
doing all,this time? Can't find the matches? Mercy 
sake, you ain’t going to stumble round here looking 
for matches, are you, when the water is drowning us, 
out? Go without alight.. Whata man you are! [ 
might have better got up in the first place, Well! 
(despairingly) let the things go to. ruin if you are 
mind to. 1’ve said all I’m going to, an’ I don’t care 
if.the whole house goes to.smash. You always 
would have yourown way, an’ I ‘spose you always 
will, and now you.can do as you please; but don’t 
you dare to open your mouth to me about it when 
the ruin’s done, I’ve talked an’ talked till I’m tired 
to death, and I shan’t talk any more. We never 
could keep anything decent, and we never can; an’ 
so that’s the end of it. [A:very. brief pause.) Joba 
Henry, are you or are you not going to shut down 
those windows?” 

Just then he finds the matches, and breaks the 
discourse by striking a light, He was bound to have 
that help before he moved.out of the toom. He has 
got the lamp lighted now. No sooner does its glare 
fill the room than he immediately blows it out again 
for obvious reasons. He-had forgotten the windows 
were Open and the brevity of his night-shirt. 
It almost causes him to shiver when he thinks 
of his narrow ap e moves out into the 
other room: with celerity now.. He knows pretty 
well the direction to go, and. when ‘a flash of light- 
ning comes it shows him on the verge of climbing 
over a stool or across the centre-table. 

If there is ‘a rocking-chair in the house he will 
strike it, A rocking is much surer in its aim 
than a streak of lightning: It never misses; and it 
never hits a man-in-but. one spot and that is just at 
the base of his shins. We have fallen against more 
than eight hundred rockers of all patterns and prices 
and always received the first blow in the one place. 
We have been with dying people, and have heard 
them affirm, in the. solemn bush of that) last hour, 
that a rocking-chair always -hits.a man on the shin 
first. And when a man gets up in the dead of night 
to shut down windows he never misses the rocking- 
chair. Itisithe rear end of one of the rockers which 
catches him. It is a dreadful agony. Bat be rarely 
cries out. He knows shis audience too well. A 
woman never falls over a rocking-chair,and she 
never will understand why. man does. But she 
can tell whether he has, by the way he puts down 
the windows when he. finally reaches them. A 
rocking-chair window. (if we.may ibe allowed the 
term) can be heard three times as far ag any other. 
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THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


Br 
CuHaRLes GARVICE, 
AUTHOR OF 


“Only Country Love,” “The Gipsy Peer,” “ Fickle 
Fortune,” etc., etc. 
a Se 
CHAPTER XL. 
For ever, fortune, wilt thou prove 
An unrelenting foe to love, 
And when we meet a mutual heart 
Come in between and bid us part ? Thompson. 

Castine from him the dim foreboding which had 
fallen upon him at thesight of Howard Maurpoint 
and Mr. Smythe, Bertie hurried to the park. 

It was the unfashionable hour—at eleven the 
Upper Ten areeither in bed or just thinking of 
breakfast—and the Row was nearly empty. — 

_ Bertie did not meet with much difficulty in find- 
ing his quarry, for they were galloping up and 
down the tan in the height of enjoyment. 

Ethel saw Bertie first, and exclaimed ; 

“ Fitz, there is Bert —Mr. Fairfax.” k 

“What, Bert out of his den as early as this! 
Hullo, old fellow,” he exclaimed, as Bert came up, 
“what's the matter? Temple burnt down f” 

“No,” said Bert, “not that I am aware of.”’ 

Then he took off his hat as Ethel rode up. i 

“T’ve come out for arun,” he said, the happiness 
end delight within him showing itself in his 
sree, “and I thought perhaps I find you 

ere.” 

“Do you want me?” said Fitz, rather puzzled, 
for there was something in Bertie's face that looked 
momentous. 

“No, Idon’t want you,” said Bertie ; ‘I wanted 
@ word with your sister.” 

Fitz looked puzzled still, but nodded to Ethel. 

“Do you hear that, Eth? He wants to speak to 
gou.”’ 

Ethel steered her horse near the rails, and Bertie 
went up and patted it. 

Now that he had the opportunity he did not know 
what to say, or rather he was loth to say it before 
Fitz; he would rather have had Ethel alone, and, 

ides, his news was so precious that he clung to it 
and hugged it. 

“ Fitz,” he said, “do you mind lending me your 
Tag? Itisn’t far to walk home.” 

“Eh?” said Fitz, “what do you mean? I say, 
what’s up? Something between you and Eth 1’)] 
bet a pound. Yes, here you are, old fellow, here’s 
the nag. Don’t you two get. up to mischief.” 


CLovz’s YOUNG DREAM.] 


off in a moment, like the good-natured fel- 
t he was, and Bertie sprang into the 


8. 
ou’re a good fellow, Fitz,’ he said, grate- 


y- 

“ Just so,” said Fitz, “that’s what every man 
says; but, I say, I don’t know whether it’s the 
right thing. What will the earl and the countess 
say? ‘They’re mighty particular, = know.” 

“T’ll be a ae said Bertie, laughing. 
Pes aa fellow; you are a good fellow 

Fitz nodded smilingly, and trotted off. 

The two lovers, left thus, sat still, Ethel blushing 
and trembling, Bertie flushed and excited. 

“ Shall we have a gallop?” hesaid, and accordingly 
Ethel, without a word, put her horseintoarun. — 

ed rode to the end of the Row, then Bertio 
Bal . 


“Don’t you think it is very impudent of me to 
borrow your brother’s horse and capture you ?”’ 

Ethel smiled faintly. d 

“Oh, my darling!” he burst out, triumphantly, 
delightedly, “you are mine! I have seen the earl 
this morning and he has given you tome.” 

el blushed, then turned pale. 

She was surprised, but, oh, so glad—so glad. 

* Yes,” said Bertio. “TI seem to be dreaming, 
I aw only half in my senses : fancy ! you are mine! 
mine, my: very own. Couldn’t you come a little 
nearer and give me your hand?” é 

fa shook her head, with smiling, joyous, down- 
cas 

Be 


He 
low 
saddl 


eyes. 
rtie pushed his horse nearer, and audaciously 
seized her hand and p-essed it to his lips. 

Ethel looked around alarmed. 

“There is no one to see us,”’ said Bertie, “and 
whatif they should? And this little hand is mine,” 


he murmured, looking at it as it Jayinhis. ‘“ My 
very own, and you are all mine. Ethel, Iam the 
richest, the happiest man in England this morning. 
Oh, my darling, my darling, what have I done that I 
sho’ so blest ?”’ j 

To all this, and much more, Ethel said no- 
thing. 

Perhaps she was too happy to speak. 

Perhaps she said much though her lips were 
silent. 

They rode side by side, Bertie speaking of all 
his hopes and plans, she listening and drinking in 
the music of his voice. 

Somehow or other they found themselves out of 
the Row and away to a secluded road, where there 
were no spectators. 

Then Bertie took possession of the hand again. and 
while he murmured soft, sweet words, as lovers 








can and will, he performed a feat of equestrianism 
which would have made him a worthy candidate for 
a circus for with reckless daring he bent forward 
and actually snatched a kiss from the blushing 
but forgiving Ethel. 

‘Then they rode home, happy, glowing, at peace 
with all the world, and as madly in love as any 
young couple in England. 

‘“* We shall meet to-night,” said Bertic. “At Mra. 
Mildmays?”’ 

‘“* Yes,” said Ethel, “ to-night,” and, though it was 
then one o’clock, “ to-night,”’ seemed as far off to her 
as the weck after next. 

Bertie left the horse at the Lacklands’ stables 
and walked home to his chambers. 

sun po in at the windows and seemed to 
share his joy. 
_ The whole room looked light and happy and re- 
joicing. 

He drew the cork of a bottle of champagne and 
lit a cigar. 

“Tl pour out a tumbler to the gods, that they 
may send us fortune anyway,” he thought, then 
he walked about the room and puffed and revelled 
in his happiness. 

“ How beautiful she looked!’’ he thought, ‘‘ how 
thoroughbred. How sweetly she stood my impn- 
dence, and what a look she gave me from those 
exquisite eyes of hers. Oh, my darling, verily there 
are angels on earth and you are one of them! And 
who says I am wrong to ask for her? I am not lowly 
born though Iam poor. And what if lam? Iam 
strong to work for her, and I will make her happy. 
My darling shall want for nothing while I have a 
pen and a hand to wag it. She shall have her little 
cottage in the country, and her little house in town 
—somewhere in Belgravia, it must be; I think I 
know the house, @ little box with green sunblinds. 
A brougham—she must have a brougham, and a nice 
hack. She shall be happy, I swear ; she shall never 
have to look back upon the old days of luxury and 
say—or think—*See what I have lost!’ I can 
scarcely realize it! I feel too happy for this world 
of tears and uncertainties. Let merealize it! Ethel 
is my betrothed! Sheisto be mine! Her father 
has given her to me! 

‘Mine! Qh, if poor Les were only alive! I don't 
suppose @ man could be happier than I am, but I 
wish he were alive. How glad he would be; he was 
always more delighted at another’s good fortune 
than his own. Poor Les! Well, well, how strangely 
fate moves us on the chessboard of life! Who would 
have dreamed that he—the brave, noble fellow— 
should have been finished off, that I, the happy-go- 
lucky, ne’er-do-well, should marry glorious Ethel! 
I shall meet her to-night, perhaps get a word or 
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two alone! There, let meget to work, or I shall go 
out of my mind with joy.” : 

As he sat down at his table, his man entered with 
a. letter. 

Bertie glanced at the envelope and tore it open 

It was stamped with the Lackland crest. 

It contained a short note, which Bertie had no 
eooncr read than he turned as pale as the paper and 
staggered back into his chair like a man mortally 
wounded. : 

Before we glance over his shoulder and ascertain 
the contents of the letter which had so affected 
him let us return to Mr. Howard Murpoint and 
Mr. Wilhelm Smythe as they stand on the doorstep 
of Lackland House, : 

When the servant opened the door Mr. Murpoint 
inquired for Lord Lackland, and was soon, accom- 
panied by his friend, Mr. Wilhelm Smythe, ushered 
into the earl’s presence. 

Of course the earl knew of Mr. Wilhelm Smythe's 
existencc—it was impossible for any one to re 
in ignorance of that fact, for Mr. Wilhelm S 
wus a millionaire—but the earl had never hi 
met him and never would have done but for 
Murpoint, to whose intexests it was that 


should meet. 

When they entered th Howard Murpoint 
introduced Mr. Smythe to : earl and then pro- 
ceeded to business. 4 

He eaid that Mr. ‘had been anxious to see 
the earl, as one of yn of a certains 
mini a questions. , 

Theearl ad ‘bet be.was ©. the board of 


directors and answered the questious,or rather the 
captain enna them for him. ’ 

Then Mr, Smythe announced t 
coming a divestor, and ineidentally 
he would, if there "as any occasion for %, purchase 
the mine. 

This nea a ge captain eS ~ 
tended that i and w bs 
to take his leave Lord leskinoie adieu was @ 
great deal more cordial than his ‘, 

When the rich Mr. Smythe gone captain 
eyed his dupe warily. 

**A nice young fellow,” he said. 

“Very,” said the earl. “A good business man, 
I have no doubt.” 3 

“TImmensely rich,” said the captain — “im- 
mensely. I have nodoubt that there are very few 
richer commoners in England.” 

*« Indeed !’’ said the earl. 

“No,” said Mr. Howard Murpoint, ‘I should 
gay not. Iam told that he could sign his name to 
a cheque for two millions and that it would not be 
dishonoured.”” f 

** Dear me,”’ said the earl, and he thought that it 
was a pity he had not been a little more cordial. 

‘Does the countess know him ?” asked Mr. Mur- 


nt. 

** No,” said the earl. 

‘A pity that,” said the captain, stroking his hat 
thoughtfully, “for he is a very nice young fellow. 
I wonder if the countess would oblige me by sand. 
ing him a card for her next ball? I should take it 
as a personal favour.” 

The earl atroked his moustache. 

He knew that Mr. Murpoint would not take so 
much trouble on behalf of Mr. Smythe if he, Mr. 
Murpoint, were not to get something out of it. 

“1am sure the countess would only be too de- 
lighted,” he said. “But are you sure that Mr, 
Smythe would care to come ?” Z 

“Tam certain that he would,” said the captain. 
“Indeed, he was speaking of it only this morning. 
Poor fellow, he has become infatuated, like a great 
many of us.” 

* Infatuated ?” said the earl. 

* Yes,’’ said the captain, softly, “‘ infatuated with 
the beauty of Lady Boisdale!’’ 

The earl was almost guilty of a start. 

Now he saw the drift of Mr. Murpoint’s words. 

And to think that he had been foolish enough to 
consent to Bertie’s proposal! He could have bitten 
his tongue out. 

But there was no help for it. He had told 
Bertie that he should have Ethel, and there was an 
end of it. 

What a pity that the captain had not intro- 
duced Mr. Wilhelm Smythe before Bertie’s pro 

! 


“Indeed!” he said. “I am sure we are very 
much flattered by Mr. Smythe’s preference. Itisa 
pity we did not know him. Unfortunately there 
is no chance of his wishes being fulfilled. I have 
this morning promised the hand of Ethel to an old 
and devoted suitor.” 

“Ah!” said the captain. ‘May I, as one 
deeply interested in Lady Boisdale’s welfare, ask to 


whom ?”’ 
“Certainly,” said the earl. “To Mr. Fairfax.’’ 


“To Mr. Fairfax!” echoed the captain, with as 
much polite astonishment and disgust in his voice 
as if the earl had said “ His Satanic Majesty.” “To 
Mr. Fairfax!’ 








* Yes,” said the earl. “ Mr. Fairfax called here 
this morning, just before you came, and pressed his 
suit so earnestly that Isyielded and gave my con- 
sent—a very reluctant eonsent, I confess.”’ 

The captain 

“A conditional consent, I presume;’”) 










The earl, th he winced, f wer _that the 
captain knew hethad appropri ‘Ethel’s for- 
tune, did solour or move # 
oe No,” he waid, *{L:consented fres gf all eondi- 

ons.”” ae 

“That is, I ‘be allowed =| 
fortunate,’ said tain. * a, my 


lord, I b 





n’s, conf 





a 


a labat” groaned 


carl ae the eaptain 
Sit i, too tated avs reaseren J nto. ae 
a 


8 june 


! Think ofthat.” © 


J gave her to that fellow Fairfax this nimening:/ 
Think of it! Of cumase I think of ft! Bat $e gem 
think o! ’ 

« pows hosont ™ aeurmared the * , 
“a , certainly, d 

the contrast, pe Y estate cl of all 

Shesinn nets ® man of 

Mr. & 8 immense for a sonin-law, 


. Bertie Fairfax, who has nothing in the 
world but what he @arns and can do mothing for 
you.” 

The earl, whohad thrown off all restraint’and was 
now as excited and passionately remorseful as he 
had hitherto through his life been calm and impass- 
able, paced up and down like a tiger. 

“TL see itall!’’ heexclaimed. “But what can I, 
do? I tell you I have given my consent this, morning 
to this match.”’ 

- + morning,” said the captain ; “how long 
ago ” ° 
‘Three hours past,” replied the earl. 

“‘ Three hours,” mused the captain. “ And where 
was Lady Boiadale 2” 

‘In the park, riding.” 

“Ah! Of course he would go to her.at “a 
said the captain. ‘Perhaps he did not find her. 
I met him as he left the house.”’ 

‘* He would find her, of course,” said the earl. 

“No matter,’’ said Howard Murpoint. ‘If he 
has told her he has had no time, neither has she, 
to tell any one else. Write a letter to him re- 
calling your consent.”’ 

“* Impossible,’’ said the earl. 

** Why so ?”’ inquired Mr. Murpoint. 

‘* My word has been given and if I were: to break 
it I should be cut by every man in Londen. J 
dared not show my face in a single club.” 

“ It is very unfortunate,” said theeaptain, coolly, 
“ more unfortunate than you ean imagine, for I have 
not told you all.’”’ 
os aaa inquired the earl. ‘‘ What else is there 

“Mr. Smythe is # determined man,”' said the 
captain, quietly, “and he assured me this moraing 
that if he did not your consent to his suit he 
should go to extremities.” 

“ Extremities! what do you mean?f’’ 

“Simply this: that he will buy up the mortgage 
and the numerous bills which you have given, and 
come down on you like a hawk. He is a most deter- 
mined young man. He will sell Lackland Hall 
and everything you possess, gs aure a8 you stand 


“He cannot,” said the earl, with = amile, ¢ 
can make arrangements with my creditors, I 
can purchase the bilis, raise the money, pay off the 


‘*T am afraid not,” said the captain. .“‘ Because, 
you see, the bills are all in my hands,” 

“Your hands ?”’ — Lord Lackland. ; 

** Yes, mine,” anew the captain, softly, an 
with his sweetest smile. “It is very unfortunate ! 
I promised this worthy young man that I would use 
my influence with your lordship to gain your con- 
sent. I gave my word of honour, and if I were to 
break it I should be cut by every man in London 
and should not beable to enter a single club.’’ 

As he used the earl’s own words, and smiled his 
soft, deadly smile, the earl sank intoa chair and 


| ths siteaion 


“T am simply a man of business,” said Mr. Mur 
point, ‘‘and a man of my word.” 

“Whatam I todo? I am in your power!” 

“* Write a letter to this Mr. Fairfax and tell him 
that you cannot consent, that you rescind the pro. 
mise you gave this morning.” 

“I cannot—I will not!” exclaimed the earl. “TI 
gave my consent!” 

“But the countess did not give hers,” said the 
captain, softly. “Say that you have consulted her 
and thateske.is opposed to the match. Say that 

nees yon could not keep your 
that Mr. Fairfax should re- 


‘}iinqnish all clsies to the hand of your daughter, 


Lady 


——— mth tae entate a 
€ ra, and he drew a 
Wl writing“table towards him, "# Write at once, 
ord, there is no time to lose. The young 
ii | be all over London before 
| Thee sank on to a sofa and stroked his mous- 


‘ he meant to it out. 
“I cannot,” he eta “I can’t frame tho 


* Then Twill,’ said theeaptain. “Take this pen, 
lord, atone. er way to hesitation, 


‘who ‘hesitates is and assuredly if yon 
et set without ing your promise you 
will lose Me. Smythe and his money !”’ 


ant wile emother groan, seated himself at 
pro him, quite the master of 


-; Str,—d regret that circumstances have 
which edmpel me, on consideration, to 
recall the consené which I reluctantly gave you this 


of | morning. I mustibeg of you to belicve that I am 


bliged by the force of circumstances to rescind 
promise,,and that I am strengthened in my re- 
solution to refuse you the hand of my daughter by 
the countess, who is strongly opposed to any en- 
gagement taking place between you. If you havo 
already seen y Boisdale, and acquainted her 
with your hopes and wishes, I must beg that you 
will, by writing, inform her that all engagements. 
between you must cease, and that you are compelled. 
in honour to refrain from prosecuting your suit. 
With regret I have arrived at this decision, and 
sign myself most sincerély your well wisher, 
‘* LACKLAND. 
“P. §.—It would be.as well, perhaps, if you could. 
make arrangements to leave London for a time. If 
it should be inconvenient to you to do so, I will re- 
ome isdale to one of my places in the 
country.”’ 
This letter was writtenand signed by the earl. 
It was carried by a servant to the Temple, and it 
was read by our friend Bertie, as we have seen. 
Its effect: upon him was beyond all description. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Prone on the midnight surge, with ting breath 
They ory tor ald and long contend with death. 
Torn with resistless fury from their hold, 

In vain their struggling arms the yard enfold, 


Laroustrr had not much to complain of on the 
score of treatment from the captain and crew of the: 


aioenh about his work silently, and with a cer- 
poe Be ity which repelled any advances on the 
is 

Pethay could aah jeer audi bealan &@ man who could 
reef.a sail and keep.a watch as well and better than 
they themselves could, and they probably considered 
it prudent to leave-a man alone who possessed such 
biceps as Leicester’ s. 

The sailing course of the smuggler was strange 
one. 

Sometimes she would sail straight line, as if she 
were'bonnd for the Atlantic; at others sho would 


At last, after a few weeks’ crnising, the vessel set 
off with a sufficient supply of food and water for 


Here they could pie aor lace and ere 
ne land 9 D . 
ngland. 

In none of the expeditions for plunder did 
Leicester join. 

He. was ready to help with the sloop, but he would 
not lend a in the illicit trade, and the captain, 
after a severe struggle and a long argument with 
his prisoner, at last gave in, and consented to leave 
Leicester out when they cast lots for the various 

tions. 


4. 


n this way a year and some months past, 





gasped for th. 





“ Are you a man ora fiend ?’’ he breathed, 





wearily 
enough for Leicester, who hoped day by day for 
opportunity of escape. 
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torié "preséited® itself, and at last he ha | npn a 
sine delrmined toi himeelt ee 
the ¢aptiin‘edme stood 
castle, and addressed him‘thus, ‘inthis Tanne 


draw 

“ Stranger, T goss we understand each other by 
this tim 

“T hope wedo,’” said Lnketicnie,smsobdihy: “Bat 
I do not qonsider that it is at all probable.” 

’*-gaid the Yankee. ** But guess 

puter pee eet senate 
eae 


Leicester nod 

‘Wal, that bein’ yo T'va:a: ptopoma :‘to- make,” 
said. the captain. thtis-yer:: You join us 
fair and:square and: bean —— 


bs Ele os rons as with a 
have: no 


i % neige 4 
doubt, easy a cia tarrn ne | ith 
anything sork. 4 Oo part , parce] | —@lmosi 
with you beyond: bat tag compelled hy, tiie force 

What are.you waitu then?” asked the 
api s st tp fr.e going ta do with 
you 


“teh To ook 


son for 8 


sy fled’ witian 
ma hae hie ata toe Whit! do" you’ ex- 
ot tet he anburied voe will wreck 
oety elise ne 
“ A ” 
“Then'E may stand a ‘chanee;” said Leitester, 


fiercely: 

"So; ie said the Yuhkes; “that's the “gante, is it? 
Here!” and he’ called to two'or thtee of thé crew: 
i 0 thischap into u#6 irdns.’” é 

oe ah came forward vebutaathy; and Beioeot, 
after a fierce struggle, ‘was ‘foroed down apo the 
deck and heavilyironeds 

Thén hewas: lebtetednanddengged tothe mast, 


bate tt you Soe Sout Noe pe ass sal} 


pac per with ng een en Wy Sere — 
beating dewn upon. unsheltered 
and the chill winde sumbing, his fattered limbs. 


sina. 
All .this,time: the echooner was making. to. get 
‘the og ee gp conreegtentti ge FEE 


clear) of | the 

efone dawn on a te —_ ihe wi 
rc?) howev 

enn Invention swung ronnd, fon bags) the, 


mast-head pte meg of a. "he 


The 

captain, being oro tendeat ha had 

Leicester atthe best. of, times 
Now he would have aes te 


for in qoonsrenene 2° 


been obliged to 

the Irish coast ac a 
The’ crew, Srey agape by 

ae ~ pendent and es * Capa 
ity, weré m aggrieved at? 
Goon of them miurerured tat ‘ was too” hard 


erThe Tato ah - ee appeared twtalke: sd 
@ one DB 

of the I: time, busiwhem the 
satisfaction pe a at that poi point when the men) 
declared: 





would noti wot. tle vessek while 


was tied up Beene ribam aie | 


Leicester 
drew his revolver. 


“Who says-I. mayn't do what, 1 like oo my own. 


vessel ?’” he one a’ youss 
an inch o’ lead let hiere 
man, & W little. fellow whose. 
face Leicester seemed to have Lp Bean ane at gad 
peensn eo — he was regiep eel 
orw: l, with a savage courage, stared 
the captain in the face,. 

Now this little, stumpy fellow was the skipper’s, 
best man, and though lie cothat ¢ the pistol ao 
pre a it up to sight, he did not think proper to. 
ah Stumpy,” hie atid, “what have you’ got to 

“Why, this ’ere,” said the conrageous iittlé |/au 
fellow, Te that it ain’t the square thing to’ Keep a 
men av does his duty ands ain’t shown no cheek 
skewered on the mast-head.” 

“Ol, so that’s your opinien,;is i¥?” said the 

we What buginess ie it 0” youn’ 2?” 

“lt s*the business 0° all —— aewe might 
be served likewise,” said the 
ae You want to mating, do you, darn you?” roared 


6 captain. 
“No, I don’t, though it wouldn’t be hard to do 
that,” retorted Stumpy. “Tt ain’t all sugar and 


| courageous, form, of. hig, comrade.. 


alg ang 


Steyr 
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it wa don’t mutiny, 
by Haren ie 
i reefs,” 


fete ploy, wud een, eae 


The captain hia revolver. 

Phan yoo’ veal ©” ye set’ your minds apon having 
a mighty gentleman a» darncin’ 
round agi, lot hin? darnce.”” 

Here the men ‘set up a shout, and Stuurpy leapt 
forward and‘commenced commended knocking: Leivester’s.irons 


off. 
* But: a da said the Yankee, pemen lhe © at Lei- 
cester, where he s' 8 
f om the: deck, ‘if: thore’s® any silent at 
| weep Bp with your hy nd on ‘it!’ 
if en| he gave: the necessary for putting 
spagebemenabentisndte men, having gained the 
snare’ fonward with alacrity. 
moe peinanaaes spite the Yankee set Leicester | 
as he was—and Stumpy, his ad- 
Bt ang gt the: 


genes 
Th toclimd. and. xeof the topsail 
ina wa ia Nienions to hurl, them from.their 


pe posts each oo 
rapes not ba . but onee, 
thoy were work, side hy si ie ‘Leiocatas fl 
the little man aad gonathing aio 
found that i¢ was a biscuit soma me 
ing: tha’ impy must have. saved it from is pred 
scanty rations ‘he at first refused it, bat the, poor 
fellow looked go, hurt and’ offended’ that Leicester, 
on parker soy thought, ucvepted the weloome gift and 
devour ed. it. 
scr Pe ) of alll M their’ effet to Kes the vessel from 
nn coastwards the schooner gradually but surely 
drifted towatds the dreaded reefs; and the strain 
was' so great on’ the rudder that the Yankee 
an order ‘for’ braciniy it. 
ot eourse Stompy and Leicester wore told off, 
thout & moment's: hesitation they seiwed the 
eae te comaienced “ae te pettions task: 
The led; the 86a tose: mountains ‘high, 
= the vessel, at onevhoment: sunk intoan abyss 
of green water: y and nb the.nent ritiing'on ecrest. of 
fosan, tossed horriblys'. ..) 
ted.every moment:that he and his 
comtade in danger: wfOuld .be blown on: buffetted 
Pwr: a so kept a penn. Josie en A for 
tampy and. grasped. a, anaes upon lt, 
with the, of, am already . drowning 


ben esult showed that his fears were well 
Sudden fe iniguetl fom bik side the: small. but, 





Stumpy had succumbed to the latest billow. 
| With a shontof, “ A man overboard.!’’ he hung 
|over the side and’ peered into-the heaving deép. 

The Yankee caught the words or their meaning | 
ldnd yelled out az order ti keep sap ata 0, bog 


course 
The inh 
rnd | eR Si dottanenthcas Woe’ 
determinstion’ was’ made in 4 moment; and |, 
|in‘sdtiost’ we short a 6 ‘of titnehe acted upon it: || 
|  Attet little: distanes'he fancied hs could see the’ 
°-apernaeanteenapentbanreyrteen tite top’ot' a || 


iy both’ Hntts he tose to® His || 
Tho drowning man: was 


shee 
Leisestat!s well-meaut mer 8 etek Steins 


readne} for the spar |, 
dias | just (ery omen & fost. 

As it was; however, be: seized it. with a convulsive. 
Bat and the two mew were dnee!niore together: 
Por a few momante the ship was Jost-to/tham 
They were pitchediupiand | down, baclawards and. 

the faces, and taeieold 


wave. 


g them to 
The rope which tyre vod fastened to his: waist 


jatill hung thera, and he managed, by dint af. b muy 
fore, to-drag, it up, and.drop it over the spar once 
lor twice, at each turn passing it round the armpit. 
bys thin’ me th letely entangled, 
means Were comp 

PR atom Seatiom leabat te the leng piece, 
of wood in which all their hopes of life res 

Dawn broke at last, and the storm aubsided ; ; but 
long before pte. they were half unconscious 


When ter came to he found himself lying 
‘on his back, and the weatherbeaten face of Ssumpy 
jover him. 
| He smiled, and the man groaned back in reply ; 
but for quité an hour rio words were spoken. 

At the end of that time, when they had almost 
recovered from the exhaustion, Leicester straggled 
to his feet and , Whe was sitting, 

g hie knees, at'a little divtunce om the beach. 











* Come,” he said. “ We are safe, thank Heaven! 
Cheer up! We must move on.” 


pointed into the darkness Which i achooner was |. 
cleaving tlio 


9, 
d  écddnch 


age every || ing 


The. pass ree and looked at him, but although he 
nodded his im assent. he made no, allusion to 
bv | peril or made any attempt to thank his 


PiThey soraaibléd Fr oe beach for some little dis- 
tance, then Stumpy sto 
“It’s no use ny golag any farther, sir; I can’t, 


indeed.” 

Leicester, ‘fully’ y spprecieting the “sir,’” by which 
the man addressed in astonishment. 

* Why not, ‘man? “We must’ go on! We want 
food and resti” 

“You may go on, bat I can’t,” said’ Stumpy, with 
a shake of the head. “Don’t mind me; you’ ve had 
hard lines long enough, sir. Leave me here and I'll 
take: my chance: you risked your'life once forme, 
don’t go and do a daft thing like thaf again.”’ 

“Nonsense!” said Leicester, cheerily. “ Why 
oor you be afraid to go on? This is Treland, you 

y- Do yon fear) anything from ‘thb) peo le on 
the coast? Ah, I forgot!” @ added, as the re- 
membrance of his comrade’s oosupation flashed on 
him. ** You feer the coastguard !”’ 

** That's it,” said Stumpy. “I should beinguod 
fan hour.” 

** But how should they know yon?”’ aeked Lei- 
center. mC. need not proclaim yourself,” 

‘No need for that, sir,” said Stumpy, with a 
| itil “ Look habe, * and he pulled up the bottom 
of hié trougers and showod Leicester a mark 
branded upor his leg. 

Leicester coloured in spite of himself. 

“You are # convict'!"” he said. 

Tats if; sir; I am,’ said Stumpy, “ and, what’s 
move; I haven’t served my time. ‘That’s the mark 
of the: ee. and i¢ will never come out. The 
first thing the-gunrd will ask will be ‘Show us your 
leg, mate,’ and then where am I?” 

thought for a: moment deeply. 

It was an awkward position, He was the com- 
panien of an ¢seaped eonvict 

Atianyratey it was :hisepresent duty to stand by 
the man, whatever his fature might be. 

* All night,’ hevsaids “I’ve hiti upon: it. You 
get into that cavethera,.and:I’ ls hasten up and hunt 
out some people. I can get some provisions, and 
will net.be here until dark. We can creep. away 
then and in one of, the towns.” 

“No, no!” said the man, eagerly, “I.won’t-have 
you.run no: risks for, me, sir.. 1 knows. as you've 
suffered enough as.ifis. oe geton and leave me 
here; most li a. ship or I joan creep 
out at dark and give the hein 3 the sli hie 
my plan is the best,”’ said Leivester, 
by the man’s grateful disinterostedness 
| and anxiety om his behalf. “ I'll be gone no longer 
than‘ Lean help; meanwhile you keep close. We've 
swam together so far, and we'll keep together yet.’ 

80 witout waiting for any more objections ar 
|refusals, he hurried up the beach. 

‘Stumpy crawled into the cave as he lad been 

and’ fell! to nursing lis knees, muatter- 


me And! to think'as a gentleman: shoul! act’ lilte 
this to « hinfamous rogue like mo! If Pd 
|a known what he was like, if I wouldn’t a spiked 
that villianous skipper and led’ a. mutiny!”’ 

imwashort time heheard voices, and peoping out, 
‘saw Leibestar coming down the: beach accompanied 
bya ¢rowd.of people. 

Stumpy ab once concluded that Leicester had 
thought batter of his generous: offer to stand by 
|him,,end hadisold him to the coastguard. 

‘Thevef ore he kept in the care until Leicester 
‘qrawiled.in. te. him, and eried out, laughingly ; 

“ Here’s a pretty Irishman!” pointing to @ pea 
sant.in a blue; blouse and with an 
French. countenance, ‘Why, man,,this ian’t Imeland 
atalid We're.on.the coast of France.’ 

(To: be continned.). 


in 








& MONUMENT AT SEA. 

SuversbL years ago thefanw  clisk known ae 
Cleapatra’s, Neadla wae prese.. ~. by the, Egyptian 
te the British Governmemt, but tue latter, although 
several plans. have, been proposed, has ‘heretefove 

considered no. ssheme a6 Overcoming the engineering 
difficulties of removing the monolith from ite present 
site near Alexandria to the shore, and theage trans~ 
porting it by seato England. ‘I'he project) which 
will ba. adopted is as.follows.: the obelisk which is 

quadrilateral in shape, is. fivst. to be changed inio a 
igen This will be doue by attaching heavy 
beams, strongly connected together, ta each face, 
uatilthe desired form: is obtained, the work being 
continued very carefully, and excavations being made, 
little by little, until the entire shaft, from apex to 
foundation, is enveloped. It will not, ba difficult 
then to.xoll the. monament over a wooden road, laid 
over the sand hills whieh cover the intervening 
mile between. its. present location aud the sea. 

The woeden enveloe, while iucreasiag the mass) 
will, at the same time, be such as tu diminish the 
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specific gravity of the whole, so that the great bundle 
will readily float, ‘T'o this end, the diameter of the 
circle formed bya section of the cylinder will be 
20 feet, or 12 feet larger than the breadth of the sides 
of theobelisk. Besides, in order to render the line of 
flotation horizontal, a diameter exceeding 20 feet 
will be necessary at the heavier base. 

After the monument is launched, it will be towed 
out of the Mediterranean and into the Thames, to 
the nearest point to its future site. It will then be 
beached and rolled to its position, where, it will 
be erected before removing its coverings. 

This plan, it is believed, can be carried out very 
easily and with little expense, while it will be free 
from the dangers found in transporting the Obelisk 
of Luxor to Paris, as during its voyage that monu- 
ment seriously damaged the vessel. 








BURIED SECBETS. 


—~—— 
CHAPTER Ix. 

“Hvoca Repmonp!” cried Diana, her face 
suddenly glowing. ‘‘I was but ten years old at the 
time. We were at Brighton for mamma’s h but 
she died there. It was Hugh Redmond with whom I 
played that winter—Hugh Redmond who consoled 
me when mamma died—Hagh——But I beg your 
pardon. I forgot for the moment thatI was no 
longer a child and that Hugh Redmond is a baronet 
now. And you are Sir Hugh Redmond?” 

“IT am Hugh Redmond,” he acknowledged, 
smiling: “Has ten years changed me beyond all 
recognition, Di——Miss Paulet ? I havenever for- 
gotten you. I have been visiting in the neighbour- 
hood for a day or two, and I was now, when the 
storm overtook me, on my way to The Yews to call 
upon Mr. Paulet and you.” 

“Papa will be glad to see you,” said Diana, 
quietly. He is as great a bookworm as ever, Sir 
Hugh, and not greatly given to hospitality, as you 
may have heard; but he likes to entertain an old 
friend, and he will make you very welcome at The 
Yows.” 

The storm continued for the next half-hour, 
proving to be, as old people said, one of the most 
terrible thunderstorms that had ever occurred in 
Dorsetshire, but it might have been the gentlest 
summer rain for all that Diana and Sir Hugh 
Redmond knew after their recognition of each other. 

They brought up remembrances of their child- 
hood, and talked over the little incidents of that 
happy care-free time, and renewed acquaintance, and 
became very good friends, all in a short space of 
time, and both were quite startled when Denton 
flung open the door and they saw that the sun was 
shining. 

Sir Hugh’s garments were quite dry. The fire 
had died out. They waited a little longer that the 
tall grass might get drier, and then were about to 
eet out upon their walk to I'he Yows when they be- 
held Miss Paulet’s own pony-phaeton crossing the 
heath. 

Denton signalled ; the phaeton diverted its course 
to the hut, aud Diana and Sir Hugh Redmond, 
abandoning the horse of the latter to the ser- 
vants who had brought the vehicle, entered the 
phaeton and drove slowly to The Yews. 

That night, when he found himself alone in his 
library, Sir Hugh having been prevailed upon by 
him remain overnight, Mr. Paulet said to himself, 
with delight at his own capabilities for manceuver- 


ing : 

* It is clear that Sir Hugh Redmond has fallen in 
love with Diana at sight. He was wild about her 
asa boy, I remember it. It is clear that Diana 
remembers that Ryve regards Sir Hugh as a friend, 
but has no love to give him, which is sheerest non- 
sense. Sir Hugh is rich, of fine family, of noble, 
upright character, Diana ehall marry him, if he 
asks for her, as I foresee he will. I am not compe- 
tent to manage a romantic girl. Besides, what would 
become of ber if I should die? She has had 
enough of love. Now, love or no Jove, Diana shall 
marry Sir Hugh Redmond within six months, if, as 
Isaid, he wants her. The question is, will he ask 
her to marry him ?” 

It was true, as Mr. Paulet had seen, that Sir Hugh 
Redmond had fallen in love with Diana at sight, 

The young baronet hai known the girl so well in 
her childhood, her quick wit, her sunny temper, her 
sweet impulsiveness, her pretty wilfulness, that, 
despite the the ten years ti:at lay between them then 
and now, he felt that this was but the renewal of old 
acquaintance, not the formation of a new one. 

Then their meeting, after the lapse of so many 
years, had in it the element uf romance. The shep- 
herd’s hut, the beating storm outside, the dancing 
flames on the hearth, the high-bred, pure, lovely 
face in the red g'ow, the splen iid eyes looking up at 





bis pr iae remomrenes, all sheng. pede up aples 
ure that was photographed upon Sir - 
mond’s mind so totality that ¢ death Faas could 


erase it. 
He stayed to dinner at The Yews, and won Mr. 
Paulet’s favour by his grave and hitful dis- 


course. He accepted an invitation from host to 
remain all night, and during the long evening he 
talked with Diana, listened to her music, and walked 
with her on the terrace, Miss Edgely playing pro- 
priety, and looking on with secret commendation. 

That night Sir Hugh, in his own room, acknow- 
ledged to himself the fascination Diana exerted over 
him, and said to himself: 

“I will win her, if I can, for my wife, I never 
saw a woman before whose glances and tones had 
power to thrill my soul, I love her—I love her! It 
will be the happiest day of my life if she will consent 
to marry me. She would grace a duke’s coronet, I 
will speak to her father at an early day and learn if 
there is any hope for me. She may be already en- 
gaged—lI’ll not think it! I'll not believe it. Fate 
never threw me in her way only to crush me!” 

He went to sleep and dreamed of Viana. 

He spent the next day at The Yews, going away 
before dinner, but upon the day thereafter he called 
again to learn if Mise Paulet had suffered any chill 
or inconvenience from her experience in the thunder- 
storm of two days previous—a Po irwy for calling so 
costing y flimsy that Miss Edgely heard it with 
a little sniff of condemnation. 

“Why don’t he say outright that he’s in love 
with Diana?” thought the lady. ‘Thank Heaven [ 
never was in love! People in love do act so 


foolishly.” 
For a fortnight Sir Hugh Redmond came may to 
The Yews. Diana rode with hia, walked with him, 


played and sang to him, and never suspected to what 
this intimacy was leading. Sir Hugh had been her 
childhood’s pinzmate aod she regarded him almost 
ase brother. She certainly never thought of him as 
alover. Inher youth and innocence she believed 
that she was done with love for ever. 

One day when the young baronet made his usual 
call, he Inguired for Mr. Paulet instead of “the 
ladies,” and was shown by the fvotman into the 
library, where the master of The Yeows received his 
few visitors. 

Mr. Paulet was busy with his books as usual, but 
rose at the young man’s entrance aud came forward 
con him, extending his hand with marked cor- 

ity. 


“You find me busy as usual, Sir Hugh,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘ That rascal has made an odd mistake in 
showing you into the library instead of the drawing- 
room.” 

“No, I asked for you, Mr. Paulet,” said the young 
baronet, his fair face flushing. 


“For me? Be seated, then, Sir Hugh. It's a 


warm day,” said the old bookworm, pleasantly. 
“Uncommonly warm, although hot weather is to be 
expected in July.” 

he young baronet did not even hear this remark, 
which been made simply with a view to give 
him time to recover from apparent embarrassment. 
He had come with a purpose which he hastened to 
unfold, 

“Mr. Panlet,” he said, gravely, “you must have 
drawn certain conclusions from my constant visits 
to your house during the past two or three weeks. 
You are prepared, perhaps, to hear that I love your 
daughter, and that I to. marry her. You 
know all about me, my income, my estates, my 
character. Have 1 your permission to. address my- 
self to Miss Paulet as her suitor?” 

His host leaned back in his great leathern chair, a 
smile on his usually cold, grim face, 

“ How earnest you young fellows are!” he said, 
with a sigh. “I remember when I had the same 
ardour and enthusiasm. I remember when my wife 
—but nonsense! And so you want my girl, Gir 
Hugh ?” 

“Tf she will consent to marry me, sir.” 

You are in haste, my boy, You have not known 
her three wee - 

“ But I have seen her every day during that period 
and you forget, sir, that we were old acquaintances. 
We knew each other in childhood!” protested Sir 


Hugh. 

Mr. Paulet laughed and said : 

“True, bat you have both changed since then. 
However, I agree with the old ovine, . Boot? the 
wooing that is not long a doing. f Diana is will. 
ing, you have my free and full consent to your mar- 

iage with her,” 
he young baronet expressed his gratitude 
warmly, 

*“ But hear me, Sir Hugh. I have something first 
to say to you. I know your family—a good old 
family as any in England or Ireland, but a proud 
and haughty one as well. If Diana siuould accep; 
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for never let your pride come between you and her, 
you pro that?” _, 
Sir Hagh with an indignant protest at 
the implied 


“No, I don’t doubt your honour, Sir Hugh,”’ said 
Mr. Paulet, qente. “But. you have hot. blood in 
your veins, You are half Irish, and those of your 
name Sepeheen, inclined to a pareve But 
enoug t. Acting upon assumption that 
Diana will accept you, I. wish to a new eae 
Yews will not go to her at my death. My property 
is strictly entailed, and my heir is my distant cousin, 
a hard-working barrister in London. Ali that Diana 
will ever have in her own right is her mother’s for- 
tune of five thousand pounds, which was left to her 
will and is hers absolutely from the hour of her mer- 
riage, or when she attains her ay ag I mention 
this fact, Sir Hugh, because an idea has’ prevailed 
save ave tavussul “ponte epoe Mar artinge 

ve five thousa upon 
nothing more—excepting my wife’s jewels and some 

effects which are not entailed.” 

“ All this matter of fortune has little interest for 
me, Mr. Paulet,” said Sir Hagh, gravely. “I have 
nine thousand « year clear income and several estates 
to reside upon, a house in town, and a shooting-box 
in the Highlands, If Miss Paulet should consent to 
marry me, I desire to make most liberal settlements 
upon her. Of that we will talk hereafter. I fear 
we are taking too much for granted in even assuming 
for one instant that she may accept me, She has 
been very kind and friendly to me, but. there has 
been «reserve in her manner even in her kindest 
moments, If you will permit me_ 1 will seek her in 
the drawing-room——~ 

“One word further, Sir Hugh,” said Mr. Panlet. 
“Sa that conve, bed Lae one eet — Sane me 
out, please—suppose . were poor, W you 
still love her—still desire to marry her?” 

The young man stood up,’ his fair face kindled 
with s warm glow of feeling: - 

“Mr. Paulet, I cannot resent such questions from 
yeu, although no other should speak them to me. 
Diana’s small fortane does not enhance her charms 
iu my sight, nor would it were it s million pounds. 
What could a wife's fortune matter to one with my 
—— But ~ - were penniless—if she were 
only a village girl even, instead of being your 
daughter—I should still honour her above all women, 
still love and worship her as the one woman to me 
of all the earth. But understand me, sir,”” he added, 
“I do not wish to imply that I do not heartily 
r t her spotless lineage, her honourable birth, 
and family connections. The’ Redmonds have all 
married into good fam with men and women of 
stainless descent, and Paulet will marry me, 
I shall but adhere to the custom of my race.” 

Mr. Paulet acknowledged the implied compliment 
with a stately bow. . 

“Have I your permission to seck Miss Paulet 
now?” asked the lover. 

“Yes,” said his host, with a sigh. “I presume 
you find her in the drawing-room.” 

Sir Hagh pressed the hand of Mr. Paulet and 
hurried away, 

The old bookworm’s thin ascetic face became hard 
and grim when he was left to himself. 

“ Ardent, like all his race, and with their pride, too, 
I judge,” he muttered. ** He will make her a good 
husband, worship her, and all that sort of thing, if he 
never knows——” 

He dashed down upon the table the book he had 
ae taken up, and walked hurriedly across 
the floor. 

“There’s no» knowing how long I may live,” he 
soliliquised. I'd like to see the child weil married. 
She is beautiful and spirited—as noble a creature as 
any Redmond that ever breathed. She must marry 
him. She shall marryhim. I settled that long ago 
in my own mind. But ought he to know? Ought [ 
to tell him the secret that has lain buried 60 many 


years ?” 

He knit his brows fiercely. 

“No,” he decided. “The secret is buried. No 
human being can ever unearth it and drag it to the 
light. To declare it would do no good and make 
several persons migerable. No, the secret must stay 
buried! 


He drew a long breath as he came to this deci- 
sion, as if he had thrown a heavy ‘burden off his 
mind, 

He resumed his seat and took up his books. 

The door opened and Miss Edgely looked into the 


Paulet, quietly. “ Where is Diana ?’’ 
“Upstairs. Sir Hugh Redmond has called to see 





her, and I have just sent a servant up to sammon 
her.” 
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“Tntercept her and send hertome. I want to 
see her a moment before she goes into the drawing- 


m. 

Miss Edgely withdrew. Almost immediately, the 
door opened again, and Diana glided in. 

She was dressed in thin white muslin, profusely 
embroidered and trimmed with lace, over a pale blue 
silk slip. Her sunny brown hair was worn flowing, 
and tied back with pale blue ribbons. In her ears 
were pearl sclitaires, magnificent Oriental jewels that 
had belonged to her mother, 

Mr, Paulet looked upon her with unwonted admi- 
ration as she approached him, 

“Do you want to see me, papa?’ she asked, 
“ Miss Edgely sent me to you.” 

“Yes, Diana,” said her father. “ Sir Hugh is in 
the drawing-room. I have a word to say to you be- 
fore you go to join him.” 

“ Yes papa,” said the girl, innocently. “ What is 
it P” 

“Tt is ” gaid her father, not wishing to un- 
fold to her all of Sir Hugh’s errand, yet deeming 
it necessary to instruct her in regard to his own 
wishes. ‘You have entirely gotten over your 
foolish love for that scoundrel, Ryve, have you 
not? , 

Diana’s face grew pale, 

“ He is dead, papa,” she answered, in a low voice. 
i That love can never amount to anything now, you 

now. 

“ And it could not amount te anything if he were 
living,” said Mr. Paulet, testily. ‘‘ Don’t be ‘a fool, 
Diana, You came near making # mess of it once, 
of raining your whole life with allowing Ryve to 
dangle after you, and I hope you know now that I 
am wiser than you, Do you know it 2?” 

“Yes, papa,”’ the girl answeréd, verge» 

“Now answer me another question. Do you love 
Sir Hugh, Diana ?”* 

The girl shook her head, a starlet flush staining her 
cheeka, 

“Was ever such perversity?” groaned Mr. 
Paulet, “You loved a scoundrel uttterly unworthy 
of you, but you cannot love a noble young fellow 
whom I especially desire you to love. Women are 
creatures without reason or sense either. Here’s a 
man handsome as Apollo, with a fine rent-roll, and 
you can’t love him P° Psha! Now, Diana, Sir Hugh 
has come here to-day to ask you a certain question. 
If you believe in. my wisdom as superior to yours— 
if you bave one grain of affection for me—you will 
say yes to the question he shall ask you.” 

Diana understood, and her lips quivered, and her 
eyelids drooped, 

“ But, papa,’’ she began, “ I-——” 

“Not one word, Diana. You have shown your- 
self incompetent to manage for yourself. You must 
be guided by me in this matter. Will you do as 
have said?” 

Mr. Paulet had grown impatient. Diana felt. in- 
stinctively that her secret was a barrier between her 
and Sir Hugh Redmond, but she dared not confess it. 
She liked Sir Hugh. Her father desired her to marry 
him. She did not care to make resistance, but a 
a chill of foreboding crept over her as she 
sald: 

“Very well, papa. If Sir Hugh asks anything of 
me, | will grant it. I am ready to obey you inal 
things.” ; 

Mr. Paulet kissed her, uttered some commenda- 
tory words, and dismissed her. She went out from 
his presence, going towards the drawing-room, the 
pred. evil foreboding growing stronger with every 
step 


CHAPTER X,. 

Brneixy’s Music Hall, Blackfriars Road, was one 
of the most popular places of entertainment for a 
certain class of seekers after amusement to be found 
upon the Surrey side of the Thames, but it must 
be owned that that class was decidedly low. Not 
the lowest, for there were music halls of lower grades 
still, located in cellars and frequented by dis- 
reputable people of the criminal classes, while it was 
the boast of Bingley that his place was thoroughly 
respectable, and that only respectable people were 
admitted to it. 

The audiences were with few exceptions com 
posed of men—clerks, commercial travellers, known 
as bagmen, mechanics, strangers from the rural dis- 
tricts, sharpers of nearly every description, idlers, 
~~ men, more Or less dishonest, who “ lived by their 
wits, 

It was not an unsafe place to visit; yet as Mrs. 
Flint and Piers Dalyell alighted from the omnibus 
at hy corner nearest the music hall, the woman 
said 

“ You see the red lanterns over the door up yonder, 
sir? That's Bivgley’s. And if I miglit make so 
bold, sir, would you just roughen up your hair a bit 
aud unbutton your shirt-collar?- They’re not used 





. West-end swells at Bingley’s, and there’s rough 
chaps—— 

“Good heavens!” ejaculated Dalyell. “If it’s not 
a safe place fora man, what must it be for a girl? 
Blanche Berwyn is there——” 

“Hush! ‘ Don’t speak that name here!’ inter- 
rupted the woman, nervously. “I can’t bear it yet. 
Bingley’s is safe for any one, only they might take a 
fancy to hustle you about, sir. The spirits some of 
them fellows have, especially after a glass or two, is 
wonderful. And as to the girl, they wouldn’t harm 
a hair of her head, Bless you, she’s like a lion- 
tamer amongst ’em. Not one on ’em would dare 
say a rude word to her. She's quite capable of 
taking care of herself. She could have had a 
hundred lovers, but she turns up her nose at them 
all, She says ‘love and the e-ring go to- 
a she hasn’t seen the man yet as she'd 


Mm . 

«The Berwyn blood!” thought Dalyell. “She 
amuses these wretches to earn her bread, but her 
blue blood shows itself in her contempt of them !” 

He was careful not to express this opinion aloud, 
but said, cheerfully : 

“If you think these Borough gentry will object to 
my swell ——— madam, here goes,” 

He took off his tail silk hat, shining with newness, 
and ruffled up the nap, and artistically indented one 
side. He unbuttoned his shirt-collar, and hie well- 
ae coat also. But Mrs. Flint shook her head. 

“You don’t lock like a man who works for a 
it’s not all in the 


living,” she declared. “Tf eu 
} ‘Come on. 


clothes, But you'll do, sir. 

Dalyell followed her wy 

“ After the rages @ said, “you must in- 
troduce me to Blanche ag a member of a family 
in which you were once employed as servant. Does 
she know. that she is not your daughter?” 

“She suspects it,” replied Mrs. Flint. “ My second, 
—Flint, you know, sir—let drop some words once 
before her about g ars’ brats as weren’t 
his nor mine, and she laid it up, and often speaks to 
me on the eubject, which I’ve denied again and 
again, but all to no use. She’s got it into her head 
as she’s something romantic, highborn, and all that 
nonsense, and get it out of her head I can’t. Other- 
wise, she’s a fine girl——” 

“The Berwyn blood again,” thought Dalyell. 
“Some instinct tells her that she is not the same 
sort with, this woman. By gad, I’m getting inte- 
rested in her.” 

“But I’ve a word to say further, sir,” said the 
woman, ina lower voice. ‘She don’t know that 
her rightful name is Blanche Berwyn. . I called her 
&@ name to suit myself, being as 1 was the one in 
charge of her, and paying all her expenses, too. I 
called her Lolette—Lolette Ryan, sir—a pretty 
name and easy spoken.” 

By this time they were at the entrance to the 
music hall—a wide doorway, opening upon a long 

ge, and with an arch of red lanterns above it, 
and two immense placards pasted upon boards, and 
standing at either side of it. 

Dalyell stopped to glance at the placards. There 
were names of performers, and descriptions of per- 
formances to be given; but the “star ” of the place 
was “ Mademoiselle Zoe, the celebrated French dan- 
seuse and cantatrice, from the Cirque Imperiale, Paris, 
the most beautiful aud facinating performer now 
before the public,” with much more in the same 
florid vein. 

And then followed a highly-coloured lithograph of 
® woman’s face, 

**I don’t see her name here,” said Dalyell. 
“ There’s no Lolette Ryan.” 

** She’s Mademoiselle Zoe on the bills,” said Mrs. 
Flint. “ That’s her likeness.” 

Dalyell studied the picture in growing disgust. A 
young woman, in a very low-necked dress, with a 
full face and very red cheeks, with hair very much 
dishevelled, with a very brazen face, if the picture 
was to be believed. Such was Mademoiselle Zoe, of 
Bingler’s Music Hall. 

“ Heavens!” thought Dalyell, “what would our 
proud old earl say to that? I’d like to bring him 
here, show him the picture and the girl, and, by Jove! 
if I am to be cheated out of all my fine expectations, 
I will bring him here, 1’d like to see his haughty 
old soul writhe——”’ 

Mrs. Flint turned into the lighted passage-way, 
and Dalyell followed her. 

The music hall was located in a rear building, 
spproached from the street through this long passage. 
Mrs. Flint pushed open « green baize door, and they 
found themselves in the hall—a large, long room, 
with rows of tables, and men grouped arouud them, 
some smoking, some drinking, some playing cards, 
nearly all, except the card-players, talking and laugh- 
ing,.and making a very Babel of confusion. 

Mrs. Flint conducted the young man to an unoc- 
cupied table at one side of the room, and pointed out 





to him the position of the stage, which was now 
concealed by a very gaudy drop curtain, 

“ There’s ten minutes interval between the per- 
formances,” she exclaimed. ‘Most of the girl 
singers are waiters also, and attend upon the cus- 
tomers. You see several of them scattered about. 
That girl with the mug of beer is a comio singer. 
Her name is Olementina something or other. That 
girl with the frowsy hair, who is lighting that 
fellow’s pipe for him, is Arabella Montague. Her 
real name is Sarah Bump.” 

“And which is BI—— Miss Lo—— Confound it 
all! Which is Mademoiselle Zoe?” 

“ Oh, she docsn’t wait upon people. Sho’s a star,” 
said Mrs, Flint, quite with an air. ‘“She’s not com- 
mon people at all,’ 

‘* Was she ever at the circus in Paris ?”* 

“ Never, sir. She never was in Paris at all. They 
put it on the bills to look fine. Lor’-bless you, every- 
thing must be French nowadays—bonnets, jewellery, 
clothes, even your public artics, which Lolette is one 
of ’em. But, law, if French they want and will pay 
for, French they must have.’’ 

Dalyell composed himself to wait the resumption 
of the “ ens and ordered a couple of 
glasses of » in order to seem at home and avoid 
attracting attention. 

Mrs. Flint drank the contents ofthe glass assigned 
to her with avidity, while he looked about him. He 
fancied that he had seen much of life, but this was a 
phase of it which had not before come under his 
notice. He had been in bad company and had visited 
low places—he was bad himself, as his brother, 
Philip Ryve, had told Diana Paulet and as the reader 
knows—but a music-hall of the “ respectable’ type 
had not heretofore possessed attractions for him. 

This one had a smoke-begrimed ceiling and un- 
carpeted floor, a thick atmosphere of tobacco-smoke 
like a fog, through which the plentiful gas-lights 
glowed, and it seemed not unlike a lower-class 


con. 

Suddenly a bell tinkled. All was silent as by 
magic, The players paused,card in hand, All eyes 
were turned in the direction of the stage. 

**Tt'’s Mademoiselle Zoe’s tarn,” whispered Mrs. 
Flint. ‘See how they watch for her. It’s after 
eleven, and this is her last song for the night.”’ 

The gaudy drop-curtain was drawn, revealing a 
well-lighted stage, with a carpet stretched over it, a 
chair and a table upon it—nothing more. 

And then, from oue of the wings, a girl suddenly 
bounded forth and made her bow to the audience. 

They greeted her with cheers and clappings of 
hands, and two or three bouquets were flung at her 
feet. Shepicked them up, pressed them to her heart, 
— again, and laid the floral trophies upon the 
table. 

The band, composed of two or three beery-looking 
players, struck up their music, and Mademoiselle 
Zoe executed a fantastic and bewildering dance, in 
which much whirling of white arms, much poising 
upon white-kidded toes, and much convolution of 
figure abounded, 

At the conclusion of the dance, Mademoiselle Zoa 
whirled off the stage, but was called back by a very 
furore of cheers, hand-clappings, and cat-calls. 

(To be continued.) 


THE SECRET OF POMEROYS. 
—— 


CHAPTEB XXXYV. 

“ §Sxs, this draught must be taken and then th® 
patient left to perfect repose,” said Lena, giving @ 
cupful of some compound into the hands of Eustace 
Neville. “If he sleep for the number of hours that 
it is intended to compose him, he will recover, for I 
never knew the potion fail where the frame was 
still susceptible of continued slumber. But any pre- 
mature awakening might be fatal, for the fever 
might ensue, and then he is too weak to endure the 
trial.” 

Eustace bowed assent. 

‘*T am bound to obey the trust,” he said, with a 
slight air of impatience. “ But still you must see 
that I am placed in a very false position, good 
mother.” he went on, doubtingly: “Still it matters 
not. It is all the same to one who has obscure 
birth and no ties or friends in the wretched world; I 
am weary—sick of its false selfishness.” 

And he held out his hand for the medicine, as if 
the outburst of his indignation had passed and he 
had but to accomplish the purpose for which alone 
he had any reason to live. 

The woman sighed deeply. 

**T see, I see,” she said. “It is the old tale. You 
feel crushed beneath the quiet, strong, selfish 
scorn and contempt. It acts differently on different 
natures—some would revenge themselves in their 
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turn; others would return good for evil and then 
shrink from the teueh of those who had injured 
them. You would risk your all to save this unfor- 
tunate, and then refuse either thanks or rewerd. 
Well, be it so, Time alone can show. Only carry 
out my orders and leave the rest. . It may be that I 
know more and can order more than you, who fancy 
you know all and can defy all. Farewell, Eustace 
Neville, I shall perhaps do much for you ere we meet 
again,or Imay utterly fail, lcanmot read clearly 
the result.” 

And, with a dignified bow and stately mien that 
might have belonged to a duchess, the gipsy queen 
took her way from the apartment. 

Eustace remained once mone in bis solitary 
watch. 

He might perhaps have wearied yet more of the 
irksome tesk but that he had a kind-of feeling that 
he was keeping his promise to sweet Melanie Pome- 
roys. 

He had given her his pledge that. he would eacri- 
fice all, even life itself, to zestore.to her the cousin 
whom she mourned, 

It was the test now. 

He couldieseape at his pleasure; he could leave 
that unhappy victim to his fates he conld disappear 
from the very regions where the danger lay, and fly 
to foreign but to him familiar lands for safety and 
peace. 

But then ho wonld break his promise; snd, yet 
more, would grieve that fair, winning girl, who was 
perhaps more closely twined round hie soul than he 
believed, Yes, it was toocertain a fact. He, the ob; 
scure, the portionless one, bad yielded bis heart tothe 
daughter of the proad race of ihe Pemeroys, and 
beyond recall, 

Zoe Danvers bad atinacted, dazzled him, and 
her evident preference for him over more 
pretentious admirers was perhaps a strong argument 
that weighed with him even more powerfully than 
her beauty ; but Melanie—sweet, unselfish, puxe and 
feminine—was too irresistiable a fascination to need 
otber aid for conquest. 

She was his idol now, his very ideal of all that 
woman ehonld ‘be, and even that dank, coufortless 
but, and the danger that attended.his watch, was 
little heeded when he figured. to hinesglf her smile of 


tender gratitude. that he should bave tended so feith- | had 


fully and gently the cousin she loved sp well. 

Yes, loved ; and in what manner P 

Asacousin? asalover? « betrothed husband? Who 
could decide that momentous question? Who was to 
foresee the motivesand the end of that interest teken, 
by fair Melaniein the unhappy sufferer ? 

He had administered the draught, be had watehed 
the gradual sinking torepese of the patient, and was 
half slumbering himself in that dreamy reverie that 
is somewhat between sleep and consciousness, when 
he heard steps distinctly coming towards the hut. 

He looked round at bis charge. 

The features were relaxed in peaceful slumber, in 
more maturaland soitened aspect than he.had yet seen 
them wear. 

Lena had bade bim watch such repose as the issues 
of life aud death, 

He Liastened to the door to break the progress. of 
the new comers, and in a few minutes found himself 
face to face witlt two men whose appearance would 
betoken their office to less experienced eyes than his. 

It was almost impossible to mistake the half in- 
solent authority, the vulgar air and dress, that dis- 

tinguished the travellers in that remote region, 

Eustace could scarcely believe in such injustice, 
but yet, alas, alas! his own judgment might we!l give 
place to the arts and hetred of others. 

The men came up to him as he stood at the en- 
trance to the hat, 

“Pray is your name Neville?” they jagked, 
sharply. 

“'T‘hat is the name by iwhich Iam known,” he 
answered, as firmly as if. no mportant issue hung on 
the question. 

“ ‘Then we sball have to trouble you to go with 
us, on a serious charge, that of murdering Mr. 
Basil Pomeroys, in Rosemount Wood,” was the 
next rough annouucement. 

“Do you wish to awrest an imnocent man for the 
murder of a living being ?” he asked, calmly. 

* Ob, you means to take that line, do yer, and 
maintain that the poor gentleman is pot dead?’’ he 
said, sueeringly. “ Weil, all tla youcan discuss at 
your leisure with the judge, We've mothing to do 
with it,” 

Eustace paused, 

He felt an irzesistible desire to prove his innocence 
even to these blunt, rude, and ignorant. men bya 
simple revelation of the existence of the presumed 
victim, 

But then the remembrance of Lena’s words, that 
- least disturbance would be fatal, stopped his 

ips. 


And without farther doubt or contention he quietly 
assented to their demand. 

“T only wish todeave one line in, yon hut to say 
that my are is. compulsory,” he said; “thea I 
will go with you.” 

There was a. quiet dignity in hie manner that 
seemed to weigh: with the rough officers. 

“ Well, if it’s only that, we don’t mind; only 
ans, ertiat be anything more,” they returved, 
sullenly, 

“ There aball not even. be a word to sey whither 
Iam gone, I shall merely say I have been,compelied 
to leave against my will,” be said. 

He drew out hig pencil as he spoke, and wrote 9 
few hurried lines on the back of an envel and 
then, placing them ia. the, doorway of the . he 
turned to the captors, 

“ Now,” he said,“I am ready. Let there.be no 
delay and no unnecessary harshness. I shall not 
require constraint when my word is it: 

The men did.seem to feal s sort of respect for his 
firm composure even more thap the assertion of 
innocence, 

And, with a growl that might be to mean 
assent, inp themselves on side of him, 
and took way with en aati certainty that 


could have expected from atrangers, 

Qnee, in when abont some hundzed 
yards or more. the hut, the af the men 
disappeared for a few. moments. 


Eustace’s quick senses could diatingnigh the sound 
of voices in the distance. , 

He even fancied he could distingyish the.tone o 
ene he knew fulk wall 

And ps hg gy ic ely grrr 

*She need not fear, if. there icpleney at the 
bottom of the hatred.” he thought, ere it in a A 

wer to choose, I wonld rather wed Me 

omeroys without one stiver in her purse than Zoe 
Danvers with the wealth that is attributed to General 
Pomeroys’s niece,” 

But he had little ¢hanee for such reflection now. 
The man returned, their was quickened, and st 
the entrance of the wood there. was a carriage 
waiting, which he was desired toenter,.. The horses 
set off at a rapid pace,;end ere many more hours 

passed they were,on their way to, Carlisle, the 
“beraic” city of the alden, times. 


Some hours had rolled silently away, aad there 
was stillness do'thet lone hat. 

The patient slept op, unconscious of his louelivess 
—of ali save the dreame that perhaps visited his 

iow . 
¥ It was to be « life-giving sleep, so. Lens had said, 
and if its duration was a pledge there wes: little fear 
a the remedy would be disturbed in its: in- 
oence,. 

It was not till thedusk bed begun ‘te cast its sooth- 
ing power over all mature thet ¢he doorway of the 
hut was Carkened by ata figave, aud. Lena, the 
gipsy, walked inoiadlessly to the bedside and ‘bent 
over its occupant. 

Rither the dese had lost; its power, or else the 
step af the woman's, gentle as it was, in a mea- 
sure disturbed the sleeper. 

He gratually and languidly openef his eyes, 
turned them round till they nested on Lena’s figure, 
and gave a quick, sudden attempt to rise on Ais pil- 
Jow, 


“ Are you better ?”’ she said. ‘‘ Lie still! Youwill 
beable quite soon enough to get wp and go again 
into danger and bustle, For ‘the present .you must 
oer) periectly quiet, and Iithink you may then do 
well,”’ 

“But I thonght—I fancied some one besides was 
here—a man, kind and good, though I did uot know 
who he was,’”’ faltered the sufferer , 

“Perhaps; yea, 1 think there was. I suppose 
pean tired of the etillnesa,” said the gipsy, )bit- 
terly. 

But even as she spoke the flickering flame cast a 
flickering light in the doorway, andthe white frag- 
ment of paper was obvious to Lena's sharp eyes. 

She hastily perused it,,and shen placed. it ¢are- 
fully in her dress, while she teok up her position 
close to the sufferer. 

** You will be safe: now, if:youiaze wisn,” she said ; 
“but while all is still dark. end doultful, while you 
are as it were friendiess, 1 would\ask you one ques- 
tion that a. man well nigh on his death»bed should 
surely avewer truly and sincerely, Baajl, J will pot 
hide from you that your deager has been much or- 
easioned by your leve for my Eether, and the jea- 
lousy it provoked. Still, if it istrue and deep you 
will only care for ber the more from the very eudfer- 
ing she bas immegently cansed you. Is such the case, 
young sir? Do yeu love her more than any other 





human beivg—more than the demure cousin your 





hia | let MY eyes rest on 


father chose for your bride? . Lhaye saved yonrilife, 
are. yon anxious to give. it to that fair and de. 
a 2 girl, for her happiness and safety, aa. your 
wife?” 

Basil’s eyes, unmatnrally large from the thinness 
of ye face, had been fixed on the gipsy as sho 
spoke, 
“ Yes, ; . I do, Ido ary she is the light of 
my eyes,” he murmu “ My own precions.one, [ 

Peikeete Cesena 
went on, impetuously. 

Lena raised her hand in warning, 

“ Hush !’’ she said, “hush! It ig fatal for yon to 
indulge such passion. All I wished was to learn 
from yourself whether your fancy for Esther had 

away like a dream in your end to 

take measures accordingly. You aasure ma it is notso 

—you would have me certain af your love; you 

mould desire to take her for your wife above all 
ee Is it = so ?”* ‘ 2 er 

es, yes; only give her to me. { come; 

psapear I ghall ask nomore,”’ he 

d, eagerly. 


. “Mot yet, If you are quiet. ead, geo, and get 
stronger, she shall be brought here in perbaps two 
days, perhaps not so long. But all will depend on 
yourself. Icannot have her pesce. destroyed, or 
her.bonour risked, even, thongh slie is buta gipsy 
girl. If you can content yourself and will prove you 
are worthy of her she shall yet reward your pains, 
Yon have been spoilt; you must suffer yet more ere 
you can taste that sweetness after the bitter that 
will prepare,gon for. tt.” 

Basil’s face brightened in its wan pallor, 

rag you promise—-you promise me?” he said, 
eagerly. es 

“1 do;.and my word ia not like some of the faint 

es that are but broken before made,”’ she replied. 


lanie | “ Now drink this—it will revive your atrength. You 


are. but antosing: fem loss, af blood mow, The 

wounds are healing from your youth and health,” 
She poured a dose from a bottle she took feom her 

pocket as.she.epoke,.and Basil was saon.overcome ia 


the deep gleep of n and convalescence. 
CHAPTER XXx¥I 


When shall my son! in silent peace 
Begin life's joyless day ? 


» mo in the clay? 
‘No fear more—no tears more — 
Towtain my lifeless face, 
ii embrace. 


Eustace NrvitLe had,perhaps, some secret in- 
terest made for vere = sear maglorat neaeaom whom 
bis rs or be that the 
poo paaerwriny bt was considered too vague and 
doubtful to induce severe measures. In.any onse, it 
was certain that .« greater degree of privacy was 
secured in bis examination than was usual where so 
gveata crime and guch notable personages were in 
‘theq aestion. 

: Phe young man was searched, taken ‘into the 
private reom, where mo one but she magistrate and 
clerk and some privileged officials were allowed to 
enter without espedial permission. And the officer 
who had captured aud:hronght him to the place was 
closely questioned ere the prisoner himself was 
examined, - 

“Is this statement true according to your confes- 
sion?” asked Mr. Damer, in a grave but not harsh 


tone. 
“So far as the officer knows, it is so,’ was the 


reply. 

“But there are cironmstanees concealed by you 
then, you would imply?” returned the ansgistrate, 
with perhaps # shade more severity in his tone. 

“Yes; but which I scarcely auppose I am, bound 
to concealifrom you,” xzeplied the yonng man, doubt- 
ingly. * Yet, were I to explainithem unconditionally 
it might perbaps injure those te whom 1. owe my 
safety when aitogetber in their power, And,” he 
continued, with a frank but determined look, ‘I had 
rather suffer anything tham forfeit honour, gratitude, 
and truth.” 

Mr. Damer seemed perplexed between an in- 
etinctive faith in the truth and honour. ofthe young 
man before him and his absolate duty aga magistrate 
where.an evident mystery ia which life was invulved 
appeared at stake, 

* You have been found in most suspicious circum- 
stances, Mr. Neville,” he said, “and from what I oan 
gather there was sort of grudge on your part against 
this unfortunate y: man, which makes my duty 4 
most difficult one whi rn refuse to,explain frankly 
the incidents of the last few weeks. 

“ Have you no one who would 
bail? ” je added. “Perhaps Sir 


or-— 


ear for you a8 
enneth Lennox, 





“ Excuse me, Mr. Damer,” said a gentleman who 
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had been partially concealed, and whose back had 
been turned towards the accused, “ but I must protest 
against such mistaken lenity. 1 have General Pome- 
roys’s directions to take his place in the affair, his own 
health having quite given iy | from the terrible 
anxiety he has undergone, and I shall certainly not 
allow him to escape so easily.” 

Evan Leslie, for it was he, gave a dark frown at 
Eustace, which certainly betokened as much per- 
sonal resentment as natural horror of the supposed 
crime. 

Mr. Damer’s lips were actually opened to 
to the bold speaker, when the door of the , 
was abruptly opened and the figure of Eustace 
Neville’s father appeared. 

“Pardon my intrusion, Mr. Damer,” said the’ 
gentleman, bowing to the magistrate, “ but my stake 
in the present painful affair is so imminent that I 
hope it will plead my excuse, And, first, I 
duce myself as the long-absent Viscount : 
and the father of the accused murderer ofa sam 
whose death has not yet been elearhy - 

Ha preteen step 

Eustace’ ae or two 
utter astouish nest at the of his | 
birth and wank,and Evan Leslie drew back some-j - 


chaise and four, to the spot which Lena had indicated 
for their destination. 
* * * % 


It was even as the gipsy queen had said, Cyril, 
General Pomeroys, bad stumbled over the trunk of a 
fallen tree—falien to the  eapenal “es em his 
spinal cord, an injury that was perfectly hopeless, if 
not immediate ints results, 

“ Arethey coming—will they be here in time?” 
























thing im the f of a tiger who has missed hie ph — ae 
Mr, agen a est to speak, rin — from ine 
“ItT undersiqnd aright, my lord,” he said, “yon | ,, 4nd her tears foll [nat om tive hand abe beld 
are the nablemanwho was accused of the murder of | '™ 2#*S- 
Mr, Julian of Pomeroys Castle, and w 


dashing up ia the 1 


left the coumtry sitter the failure of proof ‘ead left t 
ihey come thoy eaid the end 
Melanie could feel Ses ane fa 


that your#on shld have now been placed ia tho 


ae ee 


came teat” we 


may serve te clear away some diffic if 1 state 
at once thas my som hed not the remotest idve of his |. 
real name oF up to this moment, so that 
you may @lerly comprehend that there was no lurk. 
ing feeling of revenge or bitterness towards the 
family to whom our misfortunes are owing. I de- 
termined,” he continued, rapidly, “that no stain 
should rest on his young life, nor shame and anger 
in his heart, while yet ignorant of the world and ite 
coldness. Bat now thathe is at last aware of my. 
history it is but due to him to affirm sole before 
Heaven and before those who. hear me that I am jiv- 
nocent of the death of Julian Pomeroys as the child 
=~ bay gg; ar ng arms at gee of. her 
ather’s 3 ustace, eon, you believe in 
‘truth?’ he said, turning tothe he man with 
touching earnestness. 

“As in my own, my father, andI glory in the 
noble self-denial and honour which sealed your lips,’* 
exclaimed Eustace, fervently; “and I have the 
same faith that the Almighty will bring your inno. 
cence to light as that in due time my own will, be 
proved, thorgh, alaa, not in the same manner,” he 
added, more sadly. 

Mr. Damer did net listen unmoved to the tench- 
ing scene, and a man so accustomed to read the 
human heart could scarcely fail to draw his own ine 
ferences from the words and manner of the father 
and son. 

“LT think,” he said, “the ends of justice will be 
fully answered by the liberation Mr, Eustace 
Vaughan on his own recognizances till this affair is 
fully cleared up. I will myself see General Pomereys 
and learn his idea and feelings on the subject, which 
may in @ measure forward our proceedings for the 


future.” I had loved, and it drove meto frenzy. An evil fate 
“Then you must be rapid in your movements, gave me the opportunity of gratifying my evil 
honoured sir,” said Lena, the gipsy queen, who had | g And you know the result. I gained my 
managed to effect an entrance by some whispered | ends, and I have been a gloomy and doomed man 
communication to the officer of the court. “Cyril | ever since that fatal.sin. Often and often I have 
Pomeroys is on the very point of death. An scci-| peen maddened till I felt that the wretched secret 
dent befell him on ‘his way to our camp, and I am/ should be revealed. But I rather strove to atone 
here to summon Lord Seaforth to his presence ; and, | for my fault to the child of him I had sinned against. 
if your honour will listen to the words of an obscure | | planned for her to be placed at the head of the 
gipsy, you will acc him to the dying bed of | household that would never have been her heritage. 
the unhappy penitent. It were but justice to the | | told myself. it would cover my sin. But the Fates 
living and & chance of atonement to the guilty.” were against my purpose, The of others were 
Lord Seaforth hastily turned to the bewildered | notin my pewer. And at last my boy, my Basil, was 
magistrate. taken from me—even as 1 had robbed the wife and 
She may be trusted, I know her of old. It is | child of their natural protector. The sentence was 
20 idle tale she would bring,” he said, in a quick, | jast, But the sins of the father were visited upon 
hurried voice. “Tf yon will permit the interference | the children, Heaven help me?!” he went on, in a 
with your official duties, I believe you will not re- | faint toné of exhaustion. 
pent it, Mr. Damer.” ‘*No, mo, he lives. At > he was living « 
There was little need to urge the request: brief space since,” exclaimed Eustace, hastily ad- 
_Mr. Damer hastily rose and gave some Lurried vancing ‘to the side of the sufferer. At least you 
directions to an officer of the court. may calm your self with that belief,” he went on, 
Then he uttered « brief sentence to Lord Seaforth | gravely. 
as he joined him in the vestibule, and inlessthana)} ‘Thank Heaven, thank Heaven !’’ murmured 
quarter of an hour from that time the three gentle-| the man, gasping for “And you, my 


The sutome was shoal do but the sound of 
wh reached their 
on 

“ 


| 


“We are here at your bidding. Do you wish to 
make any communication while you are able?” asked 
Lord Seaforth, advancing to the couch. 

“Yes, yes, I do,” replied the general, in a 

decided tone, that was @ st contrast 
to. his ashen cheeks aud sunken eye. “ And I am 
glad that you are come while I bave got strength to 
eouless wy sin and chear another's name from a fear- 
fal crime, Seaforth, you have languished for many 
years under the imputation of the murder of my 
brother Julian. You are innocent as you noble girl 
of the deed. It was my jealous 6 t 
ewetts Sere emery ee struck the 

w which robbed'the son of my mother of life.” 

There was « general but cry of astonish- 
ment and horror, 

Melanie alone stood in silent and stunned torpor. 
Her lips were white and quivering, and her large 
eyes had a troubled pain in them that spoke more 
loudly than words. But no expression of disgust or 
apger broke from her sweet, unselfish nature, 

“General, is this some sudden frenzy? Think 


or believed,” observed Mr. Damer, gravely, ap- 
proaching the dying man. 

“No, ne. It isa fearful secret, that has lain like 
molten lead on my conscience for many years,” 
exclaimed the sufferer. “I hated Julian because he 
had snatehed all from me—wealth—lands—the hand 
of the only woman I ever loved. AndI was deter- 
mined to have my revenge. I saw the babe of her 


what you say! It is too dreadful to be lightly spoken | Pered 


Melanie paused a moment. Her heart swelled. 
Visions of her father’s cruel suffering, of her 
mother’s broken heart, her own saddened childhood, 
her blighted joy rose up before her. 

But then came the holy words, “ Forgive as ya 
would be forgiven, even unto seventy times seven,” 
camein her mind, and she turned to that poor, 
dying sufferer, with his white face and glazed eyes, 
she reealled all that ae now be oe . ue 
apparent caprice and imperious sts, ani 
heart within her. 

Eustace Neville watched hep till he thought she 
looked likea tender, loving tin her spiritual 
oT Uae may 

»’* whe said, ™ Bieaven forgive you 
rer oem Ape © TR hite 
seem -m ewan, W 
face as he listened. > 
om\me, a grievous 
from his labour- 


And with these words om hia and the hand 
of his orphan miece in his, the soul of Cyril 
Wry hy t 

who oan presume to say that the mercy o 
the Almigh be denied even ing but 
poobreoy gs be err 


OMAPTER XXXVII. 


_ ‘Tux funeral wasover. The castle was again io a 
hushed silence, euly to be broken by the low-toned 
woices of those who bad heen part in the 
earomonial, Dhere were two somewhat apart from 
from the rest im the lexge library, whose bay 
windows and deep recesses afforded so ample an ex- 


euse for any 
tenante of the room were too en- 


grossed to appear to note the twaia, or listen to th 
sardetiess tans ‘pethage ccaling the {ate of two 


“ Melanie, my beloved, there are no obstacles now 
to our futare lesa, indeed, your own 
heart saye me nay,” said Eustace, who now had 
dropped his title of “Neville” for that of the 
Honourable Eustace Vaughan, and who was almost 
as much changed as the name by which he was 
known. 

For the depressed, yet half-deflant look of the ob- 
soure and perhaps suspicious wanderot: on the world 
had given place to a more confident an@ noble opea- 
ness of brow and mien, and the whole bearing of the 
young man was frank and fearless as a stainless name 
end proud lineage wight well warrant. 

His eyes were oent on Melanie with a fond yet 
anxious look, that spoke of that timidity whieh is 
ever inseparable from true love. 

“ Dearest,” he went on. “Save my life, and I 
swear to repay, so far as possible, the debt. I would 
have borne and panishmest for your sake. 
I risked all to save him for whom you pleaded, Did 
Iwell? Didi redeem my pledge? Did I merit 
your trust, my beloved one ?” 

The girl's eyes were lifted to bis with a speaking 
emotion that said more than words. 

“Noble and kind—noble and good!” she whis- 
. *Ican never thank you as you deserve.” 
“Then you do trust—you will place your happi- 
ness, your dear hand, your precious life in my keep- 
ing ?”’ he murmured once more in her ears. 

“ But you—you have loved before, I could see it. 
I was told it,” she said, doubtingly. “ Are you sure 
that you really care for me beyond all others, 
Eustace ?”’ 

And again those beautiful eyes were raised ques- 
tioningly to his. 

* Darling one,” he said, fondly, his face lighting 
up with a bright smile at the tacit admissions of her 
words, “had I been only the obscure Eustace Neville 
I might have hesitated to answer lest I might be 
supposed to desert the portionless girl for the heiress. 
But now I may say without fear that if I ever did 
feel attracted by Zoe Danvers’s beauty and wit, it was 
as different from the love I feel for you as lightning 
from a steady flame. You are my star, my sole 
treasure, without whom rank and wealth would be as 
nothing. Is it to be, my own, my very one, loved 
Melanie?” 

And, clasping her hand in his, he led her to the 
spot where Lord Seaforth was poring earnestly over 
some abstrase, legal-looking documents. 

‘1 have brought you a prize that is more valuable 
than lands or ‘title, my father,” he said, in the low, 
concentrated tone of deep emotion. “She has con- 
sented to grace our home, to make its bright sunshine, 
to give you a recompense for all you have suffered, 
and make me more worthy of her than I have been 
hitherto.” 

And Eustace fondly placed the hand he held ia 
his father’s and waited fearlessly for his reply. 

It was low and heartfelt in its blessing on their 


i 





men, who had so recently stood in a very different | brother’s child, can you—is it possible that you 
felation to each other, were on their way, in a post- | could pardon mv coo, wickedness ?’’ 








future. 
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“Tt repays long years of suffering, Eustace, that 


you shonid win this dear girl,” he said. ‘“ Melanie, 

our deceased father was my dearest friend, I be- 
am he would have desired nothing better for his 
child than that she should, as it were, belong to me, 
as my beloved adopted daughter. May Heaven give 
you all the happiness that was once mine,’’ he went 
on, in a subdued tone of,thankfulness, “ and spare you 
the hour that clouded my sunshine ere it reached 
ite noon.” 

He bent down and kissed Melanie with a solemn 
paternal caress, that brought happy tears to the girl’s 
eyes. 

She had loved the uncle who had ever distinguished 
her by his peculiar indulgence, and looked up to him 
asa guardian. But, for the first time in her life, 
she now realized the sweetness of a true filial free- 
dom and affection, unmingled with constrint or fear 

But she suddenly roused herself from the blissfu 
dream that lulled her much-tried heart. 

“ Poor Basil!’’ she exclaimed, pleadingly. “He 
must be suffering terribly if he has the slightest idea 
of the truth. May I not go to him and try to cheer 
him in his desolate sorrow, my lord ?” 

Lord Seaforth smiled tenderly at the pleading face 
upturned to his. 

“TI will myself accompany you to him, my dear 
child, and perhaps I shall have more effectual com- 
fort to give him than even your gentle voice could 
bring. Yes; you shali find we are not altogether 
selfish in our new happiness,” he went on, turning to 
his son. “Is it not so, Eustace ?” 

**Tam too joyful to feel unkindly to any human 
being,” replied the young man, “and more esprcially 
to Melanie’s cousin. I willdo all in my power to 
sons out your wishes, my dear father, and un- 

ess—” 

‘Unless they bend in one express direction, and 
then, I expect, you would be as rebellious as any 
ne’er-do-weel,” interrupted the viscount, smiling. 
“ Well, you shall not be too severely tried, as you 
will find, if you will follow me without askivg any 
questions or making any objection to the plans 1 have 
arrranged.”’ 

And, rising from the large chair, he hastily dropt 
the papers into a drawer, which he locked, and then 
led the way from the room. 

He did not lose himself in the windings of the castle 
on this, as ona previous occasion, but passed on 
steadily and unfalteringly till he reached the end of 
a corridor that wound round till it connected the 
house with a distant wing. 

There he stopped, and opened a door which gave 
admission to a small suite of rooms that had been 
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(LENA’S WARNING.] 


usually occupied by the eldest son of the owners of 
the castle, but which for some reason had never been 
assigned by the general to his only son. 

“Be prepared—he is much changed,” said Lord 
Seaforth to the young girl, who was eagerly follow- 
ing his steps; ‘* but he will live. There is no fear 
now of his recovery—however slow.” 

The canlion was certainly not needless, for as 
Melanie’s eyes fell on the wasted and almost blood- 
less countenance of the occupant of « large couch 
that stood near to the window of the room she could 
scarcely suppress a cry of horror. 

“ Basil, my dear cousin, thank Heaven you are 
alive !” she said, kneeling down by him and kissing 
his brow. “Ob, we have indeed mourned you as 
lost to us for ever.” 

“Perhaps it were better for me and all had I 
died,” he said, sadly, “Itisa dreadful thought that 
my life only spreads misery and perplexity among 
all I love or those who——’ 

“Who love you, young man—is that what you 
would say?’’ asked Lord Seaforth, calmly. ‘That 
must depend more on yourself than on others, If 
you are prepared to fulfil your promises, to do. your 
duty, then your life may still be a happy and a useful 


one. 
Basil shook his head. 
** Poor and disgraced and desolate, there is little for 
me to hope,” he said, sadly. “Perhaps I deserve 
it, but it is hard to bear,” he went on, with a groan. 
“Poor you shall not be, As the maleheir of the 
Pomeroys,” said Lord Seaforth, firmly, “I consider 
that you are entitled to the castle and estate, 
although your Cousin Melanie may also fairly claim 
the personal property that belong to a sole heiress 
of the last owner of the lands. And disgrace can 
only attach to personal deeds of sin and error. Your 
poor father’s crime is buried with him, and all that 
need be known is that the mystery of his brother’s 
death was cleared up by him during his few last 
hours. Bat desolate you will be in the very midst 
of honour and wealth unless your conscience is 
clear and your heart true,” he went on, more sternly, 
**Basil, you have won the love of a beautiful, im- 
pulsive, devoted girl, who would have sacrificed her 
very life for you. Are you willing to redeem the 
promise you made? Are you ready to take Esther, 
the Zingara girl, for your wife and present her 
openly and proudly to the world as your bride? Her 
mother saved your life and the daughter will 
brighten and grace your future years, if you are true 
and loving to her ardent nature.’’ 
There wasa pause, Many ears were strained to 
listen to the reply, and the eyes of both Melanie and 
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her betrothed were bent eagerly on Basil’s working 
features, 

Then he murmured, more faintly : 

“Where is she? Let me see her.” ; 

Lord Seaforth walked to a door which opened in 
afi adjoining chamber, and ins few minutes re- 
turned, leading: the shrinking form of the gipsy 

irl. ‘ 
if Esther was changed, but more lovely and refine? 
than before in her timid softness and her faiuter 
bloom, 

There was no imperious passion, no wilful flash 
in her dark eyes, and the lips had a touching sadness 
in their once proud, pouting lines. 

Basil looking at her for a moment in eager ques- 
tioning. 

“Esther, do you love me? Will you be true and 
indulgent and patient with me?” he said, with 
touching pathos. “In meroy to us both answer 
truly from your heart, for our whole future peace 
depends on your words.” 

‘*T will try, Basil, so help me Heaven!” said the 
girl, in trembling, fervent tones. 

And no one who heard her doubted the faith and 
truth of the Zingara girl. 

+ * ‘ * * 

Little remains to be told. 

Lena disappeared from her tribe; but once a year 
she visited the dwellings of her happy child and of 
Melanie, the bright and cherished daughter, wife, 
and mother, till at length Esther and her husband 
were summoned to her death-bed. 

Jacob was killed in a fierce quarrel with « man of 
his own tribe, and Ben was transported for repeated 
offences against the game laws, and other depreda- 
tions. And Zoe Danvers eloped from her careless, 
reckless husband, and, when in the last stage of a 
a brought on a broken heart, she sent for Evan 
Leste, 

“Zoe, you never knew it, but I loved you with 
mad, though stern passion,’ he confessed, as the 
stricken woman lay on on her death-bed, “and I 
forgive you from my very heart, although your 
treachery and deception hardened me against your 
sex for ever,” 

He pressed his lips on hers as he spoke, and there 
were tears on the pallid cheek of the dying that did 
not fall from the fast-dimming eyes. 

But his sorrow and her penitence were in vain. 

Zoe’s last breath was drawn on the bosom of her 
whilome affianced, her all but bridegroom, and 
Evan Leslie was desolate. 





THE END. 
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OLD RUFFORD’S MONEY; 
OR, 
WON WITHOUT MERIT, LOST WITHOUT 
DESERVING. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Fighting for Freedom,” etc, ete. 
—_—_e-—— 

CHAPTER XI. 


Ay, me! how weak a thing 

The heart of woman is, Shakespeare. 
MEANWHILE another contretemps, contrived by that 
capricious and mischievous urchin Dan Cupid, who 
is said to have made more wise men fools, cowards 
brave, and heroes poltroons than any other deity of 
the ancient mythology, was about to disturb the 
peace of the quiet little community nestled at Broad- 
moor: Amina Perceval was in love, yes, unmistak- 
ably and certainly in love as any nice little girl of 
seventeen summers ever was. And who was the 
object of her thoughts by day and her dreams by 
night? We fear, one who was not quite deserving 
of them; but then what ordi young man is quite 
worthy of the entire heart of a good, and true 
woman? Not one, we should say. ve-in-idleness 
is a pretty flower, and here was Reginald Chesterton, 
asort of human flotsam and jetsam, an idle waif, a 
stray, a purposeless young man, with the oppor- 
tunity of making himself agreeable to an heiress, and 
with actually nothing else todo. His position was 
like that of the rich young inheritor of a title of 
whom Professor Porson said, when his noble father 
asked how his son had borne himself at the uuniver- 
sity: ‘Sir, he had nothing to do- here, and he did 
it; and, what’s more, did it very creditably.” So 
it was with Reginald Chesterton. He had nothing 
to do at the Grange except make himself agreeable 
and he undoubtedly did it most creditably—so well, 
indeed, that he won the heart of Amina Perceval 
without even taking the trouble to doso, He after- 
wards wished he had not. But Reginald was a 
careless and naturally indolent young man, though 
capable of energetic exertion when roused, and the 
fact that he was merely love-making after the 
fashion of le roi s’amuse made him careless, or 
rather blind, to the serious consequences that 
night ensue from trifling with an earnest woman's 
affections, Besides, he was somewhat of a pococu- 
rante as regarded other's feelings, and as he indis- 
tinctly saw an possible chance of an heiress and 
& position in life without working for it, if Sir 
Robert’s objections could be removed, he never 
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[THE INTERRUPTED GAME.) 


thought, and little cared about what the consequences 
of his selfish indiscretion might be to his sister, his 
father, or to Amina herself. His speculations and 
conjectures, in fact, always werked round to one 
result, and that was what was most agreeable to, or 
might be most profitable for, Reginald Cheaterton. 
So he went on saying pretty and pleasant things to 
Amina; fetching her hat and shawl, turning over her 
music, paying her a thousand small and deferential 
attentions, marking her books, writing whatever he 
was asked to write in her album, and some- 
times something more, pasting cuttings in her 
scrap book, explaining hard words (Reginald was 
a linguist and scholar), and in fact performed so de- 
lightfully the duties of acavaliere servente that, as 
Amina phrased it on that fatal morning to the 
startled and now awakened Cecilia, ‘“‘she really 
didu’t know how she should get on at all without our 
dear brother Reginald.” 

Girls of seventeen, and very good girls too, who 
have had their own way, and Amina had never 
known a mother’s watchful care, are apt to “ wear 
their hearts upon their sleeve,” and so Amina 
Perceval, upon being sharply questioned by her 

ent. on his return as to something he had 
eard respecting her walks and talks with Reginald 
Chesterton, pretty considerably astonished—nay, en- 
raged—her loving papa by a candid declaration of 
her unqualified preference for that person, over and 
above everybody else, and followed this by a confi- 
dent and urgent appeal to papa to estimate that 
young gentleman by her standard of partiality. 

Sir Robert’s blue blood boiled over, He was 
almost speechless with astonishment, He knew 
nothing of Ralph Chesterton beyond the fact that he 
had heard he was a man of ruined fortune, and that, 
owing to a great reverse, congequent on the adverse 
decision of a Chancery suit, he had come down to 
Broadmoor to retrench, As to Reginald, he hardly 
knew his existence, and doubted if he had any know- 
ledge of his person had he met him, His sister 
Cecilia he sincerely admired for her talent and her 
assiduity in the tuition of his favourite child ; but 
that the cost of “this unfortunate introduction,” as 
he called it, should be the gift of Amina—of his, Sir 
Robert Perceval’s, daughter—to her brother, was 
beyond all endurance. 

He hastened, at the first discovery of the state of 
affairs, down to the Cedars for the purpose of an ex- 
planation from the young man’s father. 

Mighty was the commotion among the Macgregors 
and tke Halliwells, the Chatterleys and the whole 
gossips of the village when Sir Robertalighted from 
the family carriage at the door of the Cedars on the 
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eventful evening of the day of this alarming dis” 
closure. But his stay was very brief. Mr. Chester- 
ton was from home}; he-had gone up to the vicarage to 
play chess with the reverend doctor, as was his 
custom on one night of‘each alternate week, the 
doctor returning the compliment on the next Thursday 
by an eveving at the Cedars,. Thus a close intimacy 
and a valued friendship had grown up between the 
vicar and Ralph Chesterton, and the good, motherly 
Mrs. Sherlock never wearied in sounding the praises 
of Cecilia for her splendid talents, but yet more for 
her exemplary goodness,'and the worthy vicar fully 
agreed in his wife’s good opinion, while young 
William Sherlock, nearly seventeen, looked up to 
Cecilia, not yet twenty, as & mature woman of universal 
knowledge and accomplishments, second only to his 
dear mother in all that can ‘lend dignity and grace 
to the head of any household. 

We have said that Sir Robert Perceval was a gen- 
tleman and a man of the world. His courtesy, 
however, had been sadly strained, if, indeed, it had 
not partially broken down, under this exasperating 
trial, while his worldly knowledge led him to judge 
Ralph Chesterton, as well as his son Reginald, to be 
a pair of fortune-hunters. Indeed, he did not doubt 
but that the son’s conduct in this matter was within 
the cognizance, if not with the approval, of his 
parent. With these unjust but natural suspicions, 
and with this utterly mistaken impression of Ralph 
Chesterton's character, Sir Robert knocked with un- 
wonted impatience at the little green garden door 
which formed the side and principal entrance to the 
parsonage house. So loud and imperious sounded the 
knock that it started good Mrs, Sherlock, who was 
engaged with a preserving-pan in the kitchen, pre- 
paring some of those jams or jellies for which she 
was famous, and which played an important part in 
economic articles of diet in the Sherlock family, and 
were often of immense service in charitable medical 
ministrations to the afflicted children of the labouring 
poor.- The good lady hastily set down her simmer- 
ing pan, and her equanimity was by no means 
restored by the sight, through the glazed panels of 
the door, of the great Sir Robert Perceval himself, 
or by the extraordinary tone of voice in which, when 
she hastily withdrew the spring lock, he inquired, 
“Ts Mr. Chesterton here, madam ?” 

“ Oh, Sir Robert, pray pardon my deshabille,’’ said 
the good lady. “Idid not expect this honour—so 
[————= ” 


“There is not the least occasion for apology, my 
dear Mrs, Sherlock, I assure you,” said Sir Robert, 
somewhat hastily. ‘“I came to ask if Mr. Ches- 
terton was here.’’ 
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“He is, Sir Robert; pray step into the drawing- 
room for a minute, and I will tell him who has come. 
He is playing chess with the doctor in the little 
breakfast-parlour,” 

“TI will not trouble you, good Mrs, Sherlock,” said 
Sir Robert ; “it will be as well that your husband 
should be present at our interview. In the break- 
fast-parlour, did you say ? I will, with your permis- 
sion, introduee myself.” 

So saying, Sir Robert Perceval advanced a few 
steps along the passage, turned the handle ef the 
parlour door, and, removing his hat with formal po- 
liteness, said : 

“ Doctor Sherlock, your most obedient, mag T #n- 
terrupt your game fora few min conversation 
with your visitor, Mr. Chesterton ? ” 

“Well, Sir Robert,” said the goed 
cheerfully, “ that’s rather @ hard request, 
ry friendly foe Chesterton and I are just upon the 
critical point of settling whe is the bestehesaglercr 
in Eroadmoor—nay, in the eounty club, toa, for that 
matter. Either 1 make qneen of ene of my three 
pawns, in I won't exactly aay how dempmeves, or he 
will mate me in about es/many. p one. 
of Philidor’s positions, “to fans uh thi if it 
were not for his wg tee 
ful bounding knight 8 plain-sailing, diago- 
So ” 

At another time Sir Robert would hawe langhed at 
the problem; for the geod eld was 80 
thoroughly immersed in hia 6 
that he did mot perdaive the ne: angry cloud 
that darkened Sir Robertls coumtenanes, Ralph 
Chesterton did. 

“It would appear,’’ said he , “good 
Sherlock, that pave Ae of importance 
occasioned this visit of Sir Robert ge 
whom wy acquaintance is of the slightest, We will, 
therefore, if you please, make a note of the 
and play itoutat our next meeting. It trikes me 
you will not make a queem this game my dear sir.” 

* Weil, if it must be so it must,” said the worthy 
clergyman, with something like a sigh, and am affeo- 
tionate look at the board and men..“ I'll makes pote 
of it in the library, while you talk over your 
with Sir Robert.” 

“It would be more satisfactory to me, my dear 
doctor,” said. Sir Robert, “if:you would stay end be 
Witness of my conversation with this gentleman.” 

“I am at your commsad,Sis Robert,” said Dr. 
Sherlock, politely, 

The chess-boand wag removed and the three gen- 
tlemen took their seats at the small table, 
oda it is & most painfulaod embarrassing duty that 
is imposed upon ma, butane whieh | cannot evade, 
even if 1 wished tedo so; but it will be necessary 
to inform myself upon the eironmstanuces under which, 
by what appears to me @ clandestine mode af intro- 
duction, yor sop, Mr. Chesterton,—a young man of 
whom Lkaow. next to mothing, and certainly do not 
desire to kuew moreyr-bas preanmed to address my 
eldest daughter es asnitor dor ber band, and. taken 
such unwarrantable advantage, of hisjaccidental ad+ 
tm 8.1 tomy house, as to engage the affections of an 
inexperionced aud simple girl, Lam told, sir, that your 
sou Las beep.entesed at an ign of court, aud igac- 
quainted with town life, hecannottherefore be acquit- 
ed of a iull knowledge of theconsequences of such 
disgraceful copduct.as practicing om the siaplicity and 
ignorance of a mere ebild, whom her miscouduct 
will compel me to remove fram her home and his iu- 
fluence, Lhave, therefore, taken the liberty, sir, of 
calling upon you to kuow how fax these proceedings 
have had your countenanee and complicity, as I am 
determined——”’ 

‘‘ Be so good, Sir Robert, as to pause there,’”’ ex- 
claimed Ralph Chesterton, rising and coolly conu- 
frowting the irate baronet. ‘You have made a re- 
mark aud cast an imputation which even the respect 
I feel for your feelings ag @ father and for your rank 
in society forbid me te stad sileat onder, I did 
not, nor do | now, save from your assertion, which, 
if you speak from your own, knowledge, 1 am bound 
to believe-—suspect, muck less know, that my son 
bad ever addressed your daughter in any serma 
bat those of the delerential respect and friendly 
courtesy which her superior rank end position 
demand. Nor did I for a moment conceive that 
a son of mine could s@ basely abuse the confi- 
dence of a frieud’s child under such ciroumstences, 
If he has done sc—which I find it hard te believe 
uatil l have it on clear proof—my indignation will 
equal yours. You shall not need, Sir Robert, to 
remove your Ganghter from her home. No; the 
guilty actor in this shamefu) proceeding shall bim- 
self suffer the penalty of expulsion from the soviety 
in which his preseuce is a scandal and a danger.” 

The worthy Dr, Sherlock, whom astonishment at 
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Perceval at several passages of Ralph Chesterton’s 
speech, and perceived that a mentor was needed 

“ My dear friends both,” said the clergyman, in 
deprecatory voice, “there is—there must be—some 
grave mistake here, ‘I'wo such honourable men 
must not misunderstand each other. Sir Robert, 
calm yourself, I entreat you. Twenty years’ inti- 
mate knowledge of my excellent friend Chesterton 
gives me warrant to declare that he is ble of 
any intrigue, incapable of complicity in any under- 
hand proceeding, and, as the least selfish and most 
strictly honourable man I have ever known, is ut- 
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my dear , a8 Sir 
example; and I trust that he, as well as your- 
self, will take the word of Ralph Chesterton without 
scruple or qualification, Allow me, Sir Robert, to 
observe that, although in worldly wealth my position 
is so very far beneath your own, in honourable 
descent 
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trauspareat candour, 

He was compelled, therefore, to be satisfied with 
his concessions, an¢é, after a few more explanations, 
he took bis leave, impressed, as every one Who came 
fu coutact with him was, with the apright: priuciphes 
and unbending truthfulness of the maa of whom, ar 
hour before, he bad entertained such. anworthy 


suspicions. 
CHAPTER XIilL. 
Oh! what authority and show of truth 
Cau cunning sin cover itself withal. Shakespeara, 
Ir is time that we looked after the fortunes, or 
misfortunes as he termed them, of another actoria 


this veritable life drama, Mr. Ephraim Ferrett, who | 


was left, asthe lawyers say, without bail or mainprise, 
to chew the cud of bitter fancy, in the * dreary donjon 
keep of Nottingham Castle. 

Here that astute young man soon succeeded in 
impressing the “ reverend chapliog,” as the roughs 


called their spiritual adviser, with a strong sympathy } 


for his position. 

He saw that the road to that guileless gentleman's 
good opinion was as plain as the way to the parish 
eliurch. 

Accordingly on the fourth morning of his inearcera- 
tion the cunning Ephraim contrived, when the 
reverend gentleman came his visiting round, to be 
surprised reading an edifying tract, which he hastily 
put away, smoothing his features to # sanctimonious 
expression of contrite resignation that might have 
excitedthe envy of Uriah Heop. 

Of course the sudden and pretended act of 1 
ment led to an inquiry on the part of the reverend 
visitor as to what he was readirg, and the tract wae 
hesitatingly produced. 

It proved to be “Prison Thoughts for Penitent 
Offenders,” which had been left, clean and unthumbed, 
by the former occupant of the cell, a hardened, im- 

itent ruffian, whose light sentence of three 








this sudden scene bad up to this moment kept 
silent, now interposed, 


mouths for brutally kicking «a woman had beer 





He saw the blood mount to the temples o/ Sir Robert 


passed in morose growlings and threats of wreak- 





ing his vengeance more effectually next time on 
the miserable cause of his imprisonment. The in. 
tractable and ferocious character of this brute was 
so strikingly in contrast with this little bit of panto- 
mime of the bh Ephraim that the chaplain 
was sincerely delighted. 

We have already said that Ephraim came of a 
“serious family,” as they were termed by their 
neighbours, and his command of caet almost 
rose to the rank of an accomplishment, and his ready 
application of Seripture texts lent such a gloss to 
his affectedly simple talk that the Reverend Mr, 
Cotton was more than prepossessed with the rascally 


impostor. 

Indeed Ephraim himself waerather astonished at 
the gallibility with which the reverend official 
devoured his impudent fabrications. « 

It would violate that selemm reapect which should 
ever be observed even im que the words of the 
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ragged very words of our Digine ‘leacher into 
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“lam weverend geutle- 
man, ** Bat why did you 
peck an op ore from 

ae bape to to 

* A palo m, with gomo- 
thing agroan, “1 did not at the 
fem wae you. TI thought it was 

‘would have scoffed at me had he found me 

have promised by a worldly ac- 

Thave for some time, 

aalied him * ; Lmanst do so no longer—ob, 


a, and witnesses 
clear me of my 
‘letter of the law of man, and it 
nd sir, I ama sinner, s 
miserable sinner, steeped in far deeper sin than the 
offence for which I am now in jail; and what, my 
dear sir, shall cleanse me of my offences against the 
higher law?” 

“Dear friend, the very frame of mind ix 
which I find you, the penitence which prompts this 
confession—so hard to the stubborn and deceitful 
heart of man—is a — step towards that pardon 
which you seek. that my advice and 
prayers shall not be wanting towards restoring you 
to the fald from* which you have erred and strayed. 
But I should like to know how a young person, evi- 
dently so well taught, and with such an unusual 
amount of good instruction iu sacred truths, has 
fallen into the dreadful position iy which I find 
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“Nothing more easy, reverend sir. Neglect of 
Sabbath ervance, the companioustip of the 
wicked, aud a love forstrong drink. For hath pot 
the son of David said * Wine is a mocker and strong 
drink is raging, sad whosoever is deceived thereby is 
not wise?’ Moreover, ‘Phe soul of the wicked de- 
sireth evil; and‘ The g of treasures by alying 
tongue is a vanity tossed to and fro of them that 
seek death.’ Ah, reverend sir, hew often in tho ter- 
rible solitude of my cell have the good teachings of 
my youth come back to me? Sabbath-breaking, 
reverend sir, and strong drink—these were my first 
sing, and all the others followed, till I became the 
helpless and hopeless sinner you eee before you.” 

“ Say not hopeless, my dear young frieud ; say not 
hopeless. There is hope for the = of sinners. 
*T hough your sing be as scarlet, they sha!] bo white 
as snow ; though they be red like crimson, they shall 
be as wool.’” 

“ Ab, reverend sir, your words indeed comfort me. 
Though my sins are many, thank Heaven I am not 
guilty of the charge whieh the malice of man, or I 
rather believe the just anger of Heaven, hath allowed 
to be brought agaiust me. Iam eharged, reverend 
sir, with the stealing of a will—the will of a rich 
man—but it isnot so. Nurturedin the fear of the 
Lord, which is the begianing of wisdom” (here 
Ephraim groaned heavily), “ I was placed by my fond 
parents in the office of an sttorney. Alas, reverend 
sir, ‘pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty 
spirit before a fall.’ I was vain, presumptuous, and 
proud of my liberty to do as I , DO man con- 
trolling me. I spent my leisure hoursin taverns and 
houses of profaue resort ; at pleasure-gardens, music- 
halis, in drinking-places, in gambling; and, oh! 
reverend, sit, like the young mau void of under- 
standing, spoken of in the 7th pon cart of Proverbs, 
‘as an ox to the slaughter, or as a fool to the corree- 
tion of the stocks, as a bird hasteneth to the snare, 
and knoweth not it is for his life,’ so did I decline 
evil ways.” 
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Here,Epbraim paueed, and again groaned heavily. 
Need we say ooh whatever _ there might be in 
some of hig a¢ neablas. ithab Ap sing he sa 
piteously bemoaned werd thus intensgly and cun- 
sins to cover and extenuate his real 


Much more.of thig edifying conversation follewedl, 
which, from the fegling we have already e 
we decline to write down. In the sequal Bplraimso 
thoroughly hoodwinked the reverend gentleman that 


he went away from she cell determined not only to | parted 


do his best to alleviate the more grave ‘hardships of 
the prison-life afea goad a young man, bat to ald ta 
the best of his power in pracuring lis noquistal, or, 
as he termed it, “ restoring him to soviety.” 

The hypocritical scoundrel from this day fared 
well, A osu of charitable ladies interested ther- 
selves in case. Completuts of failing a ite, 
headache, and other maladies, Rrotigtt bea, eth 
connivance or permission of the prison authorities, 
all a pooped ae Jone bahar tre oe 
good people in his behal: to the engagement of an 
experienced Old Bailey solicitor and the most enii- 
uent criminal-bar-eounsel‘in his defence. A ‘true bit 
was found, the indiétment framed and Ephratm ar- 
raigned for feloniously abstracting and criminally 
concealing a certain will, to wit, ete,, ete. 

The court was crowded, d Ephraim con 
tated himself upon finding, that the learned. e 
before whom he was to be tried’ was one whose 
known bias for tedli points of law would cer- 
tainly incline him,.to a narrow and professional 


rather than a liberal view of hay special points,raised } 


in the. defence, And soit proved...» | 
The indictment haying been.read. at the request of 
the learned retained for the defence, that 
gentleman stated that he should 
the prosecution and was prepared toargue that the 
indictment for feleny was bad and ingufficient in 
itself, and that there gould be ao, animus farcadi 
where thedooument had no-value, and, yetmore, anin- 
dictment would not stand for the conversion or deteu- 
tion of » document entrusted to the custody and 
keeping of lis client, first. by his employers, and sub- 
sequently by the rightful owner, the: deceased 
Mr. Rufford, that the prosecutors, Messre: Oldfield 
and Snowdon, had no property therein beyond that 
of bailees, eto., ote, etc. 
The learned judge, however, ordered the trial to 
reserving the points for future considera- 


proceed, \ 
tion, and, evidence ‘having: been’ given of the main, et 


facts, of which the reader is aw: 
left to the jury, eu to the lew points raisetl. 

Here again Mr. Ephraim had Juck whieh is | 
eaid te attend’ the @reu of a certain uot-to-be- 
named personage, { 
On the jury was a not very clear-headed trades- | 
man, the husband of a of the Dorcas and | 
Prison-Visitiug Society which had so mepcoeny | 
patronized the penitent Ephraim, and which ba 
uow under ita seriops cansifieratian the prospect 
of “utilizing” Mr, E "a remarkable talents io 
home missionary work; for of his,acquittal none of 

illy, med people had the least doubt. 

This lady bad so dinned into her busband’s ears 
the wondrous sanctity of this “ brand snatched from 
the burning’ that po sooner bad the jury: retired 
than Mr. Mudbrain emphatically deqlaved his inten- 
tion of “eating his boots” befare he would consent | 
to convict, and as his brother jurora were not | 
very desirous of joining wim in such,a repast, and 


‘the’ case was, 


4s most of th | i i i 
08 nem felt the uneasiness in. the region | Siete, Well, 1 don't ‘mach care ‘ 


of the midriff consequent on an aausual postpone- 
ment of the dinner hour, the local papers informed | 
the public next day thatthe jury, having retired 
attweuty minntes past three, returned into court at 
four o’clock and, being asked by the learned judge 
whether they were agreed, replied tuat they were, 

‘How say you, gentlemen,” said the clerk of the | 
arraigns—“ ig the prisoner guilty or aot. guilty?” 

“ Not guilty, my lord,” said the foreman. 

His lordship having explained that: they were 
to dismiss from their minds the legal objections of 
counsel and give their verdict ou the evidence, they | 


repeated that their verdict of acquittal was unani- 


mous. 

“ Yow are indeed a very fortunate individual,” re- 
marked hig lordship ‘to the 
bowed and thanked his lordship, left ‘the eourt | 
amidst some cheering from a few byspandérs, which 
was instantly stippressed. ; 


And here trath compels us to record a very shabby | 


sw. oa 3 proceeding on the partof Mr. Ephraim | 
erret! 
That gentleman, on bie liberation, having -pro- 


ceeded from the coart-house to the dwelling of the | 


excellent Mr. Mundbrain, anid’ edified a small and | 
select coterie by his pions thanksgiving for bis deli- 
Verance at an extempore prayer:meetia up in 
his behalf, became possessed of the Ce et two 
younds nine shillings and fourpence halfpenny in 


object; in limine to | #ze 


prisoner, who, having | 


| silver and:coppera, the amonnt ofa subseription then! 
and there collected and handed ever to him, 

Phat night Mr. Ephraim, declining ail invitations, 

sapped solus at a ‘tavern off | becfsteak and 
onions, washed dows by a pot of stout aud a good 
glass of brandy-and-water, slept soundly from the 
hour of ten p.m. until seven a.m. of the next morning, 
and, after'a hearty breakfast of eggs aud baeon—for 
the ‘prison dict, notwithstanding the carés of the 
} good ladies, had given him a wolfish appetite—de- 
‘for London ‘by an early train, neither leaving 
a card of histown aéidress nor the slightest trace of 
“his whereabouts to the anxious and swiwiled friends 
“who ‘had thus ‘by their mistaken meddling defeated 
justice and let loose upon society a scoundrel of 
whose nefarious doings we shall hear more ia the 
course of our history. 
On reaching the “needy villain’a general home” 
Mr, Ephraim sought and found a poer employment 
poder a feigued name, ia whieh humble position wo; 
‘Will for the present leave him and retuen to the; 
Base village of Broadmoor aud its denizens. 


—e 
CHAPTER XIIL 


Oh, foalish:youth ! 
Thou seek’st the greatness that will overwhelu 
thee | Shajespeare, 


Tae summer twilight was deopening as Regi- 
mald Chesterton was fly-fishing inthe trout stream 
which escaped under a culvert bridge from the 
boundary of Broadmoor Park. ‘fhe little willow. 
yfringed river, after winding its devious course 
through sevaral meadows, crossed the village high- 
way, rattling ily over. shining pebbles, under 
an ancient stone! of a single arch, thence by 
the wall of the-village church, skirting the parson. 


gr . 
hingany sekageaiclth te tee Maceesb-ay dneppere! 

gray , with its two blue y droppers, 
with a light hand along and. across ‘the dimpling 
current what a troubling of the waters his angling 
for ao heiress had pocasioned in another place. Ho 
had just made his last cast as heidrew near tothe 
old bridge; had reeled up his ine with hig 
multiplying winch, returned his *‘ drop’’ of flies. to 
his book when he became aware of two figures on, 
‘tthe pathway of the ancient structure whose atten- 
tion was fixed upon his movements. Tho 
next glanee told him that they were his father and 
Wr. Sherlock in deep converse, and it was alee cer- 
tain that the doctor was signalling him te join them 


thought of pretending not to see them; but 
‘that would not do. ; u 

** What could menor ae those ~~ old an 
give up their game chess at hour t 
must be something,” muttered i 


one or the other of them to leave the board until 
“checkmate' is cried, or rather called, for the last 
time ‘without the ‘ check.’ He’s sigualling again, 
‘by Jove! I must acknowledge this telographing— 
ay, ay, I’m coming down,” and he waved his heavy 
wieker oreel with a vigorous arm in reply. 

‘The figures dieappeared from the parapet. 

“ Let me see,” soliloquized Reginald; “I’ve a 
good exouse for cutting the sermonizing short, for 
tirat’s what it is, and my father’s set the old doctor 
on to doit. I wonder what's thetext of the homily ? 
I daresay that blabbing young Hextatl, or perhaps 
the lawyer's son, has been prating in the- village 
about our spree at the town on’ the county-ball 


viding it don’t go up to the Grange, with ugly em- 
bellishments and additions; sueh stories always 
grow in the carrying. It might do me some harm 
with Amina and my sister if that little matter of 
Peggy Pratt starting off to London should be fixed 
on me, whieh it certainly has no right te be. it 


| can’t be about Amina herself—certainly nos—I’'m 


the only person who can tell anything about that, 
except herself, and she dare not. ‘Phe secret is cer- 
tainly getting rather warm for. keeping in thut 
quarter, for there’s no mistake about the girl liking 
me; but'then she won't be of legal age for more 
than a year, and she hasu’t a penny except through 
Sir Robert, and as to him—well it’s quite sure he’s 
just the ‘cruel parient’ that the song tells us of, 
and she'll ‘not reap the pry one single pin,’ 
unless she marries the man of her father's choice ; 
so I must hold back there, keep my own counsel, 
and trast to time, maiden’s constaney, and the chap- 
ter of accidents. Well, I shall soon kuow all about 
it; but if either oftae old dons get long-winded, or 
too strongand uapleasant in his scolding, why, I'vea 
good exouse for cutting it short. It’s nearly nine 
o'clock; it will take me fifteen or twenty minutes 
to walk up to the Grange, Cecilia is there. and 
have promised to go and feteh her home at that 
hour, ‘That'll do for a put-of. So here goss for 
my manvaise quart d’heure, which {ll got through 
as coolly as I can.” 





the 
Reginald's- mind miagave him. Fora momenthe | 


Reginald, testily, | 
“‘outof the common run of events to induese either | 


A few paces farther, and walking along the path 
by the tall hedge of hawthorn, he cama upon his 
father and the doctor, whom he respectfully saluted 
by raising hig hat and bidding them both good 


es 
“Rezinald@,” said his father, in a firm voice, “I 
desize to speak with you in the presenee of Doctor 
Sherlock, and, as it will depend upon tie result of 
this evening’s conversation whether you remain in 
Broadmoor or an arrangement is made for your 
early departure from thia.place, we had b-tter have 
that interview at omea, and in the doctor's study, 
ashe has kindly suggeated. Things may be said 
which might offend gnd grieve my daughter’s facl- 
ings, and some which I should not wish to reach 
ear 


aapae was fully preparad, 
pen my word, sir, am utterly ignorant of 
anything in my conduct which cau have given 
gecasion for such cens and fear that I must 
have bean misreprosented, if natslanderad, by some 
unworthy talebearer, least 1 am entitled to 
Kuow the name of my accuser, though I cannot at 
qeeent oven surmise the natuxe of my olfence, I 

w of none which could possibly call for such a 
Penalty os your serious displeasure, still loss to dis- 
qualify me for the society of our reverend friend 
and pastor,and ‘bis mostexcellent family. As to 
énswering such grave imputations as are hinted af, [ 
must really defer thet for thia evening at least, as I 
have appointed to bring.Cegilia from the Grange at 
nine o'clock, and that time has nowcomo. I feel 
no apprehension, most exeellent sir, at being fully 
able to refute the aspersions on my character and 
conduct, whatever they may be, and to make them 
recoil on the head of the delator, a knowledge 
of whose name might enable me to judge of their 
unworthiness and origin. Meantime, dear father, 
and reverend sir, you will excuse——” 

“Indeed, indeed, Reginald, it is with a sorrow- 
ful heart I hear you speak in this manner of a 
matter so serious. Your accuser is one who is far 
above such scorn. a yowaffect to feel, and his charga 
ene which Lam afraid is too true, Your accuser, 
as you call him, is a justly incensed father—Sir 
Robert Perceval—his , that of trepanning 
his daughter's affections,and of engaging the heartof 
ase and innocent girl; thuataking an unworthy 

van of an imtroduction acco in good 
faith and honourable confidence, You are charged, 
wir, and I fear too truly, for selfish gain, or the 
gratification of a transiené caprice, with the be- 
trayal of one whom it was your d to respect and 
to protect, and this to the ruin of a young girl’s 
future ‘happiness, the misery of her ily, your 
sister's injury, and the peflected disgrace of your 
ir, of your father—who is suspected 
of eomplicity in the infamy ef a man who could 
thus basely repay the parental trast which tho 
vietim’s natural jan placed in him during his 
absence. You will nee, young man, that you cannot 
go again to the G [will escort my daughter 
home this evening, I for the last time, from the 
friendly circle whose fealings you have 60 cruelly 
outraged.”* 

Reginald stood for a few seconds overwhelmed 
and dumbfounded at bis fusher’sa rapid, vehement 


speech. 

His natural andacity was for the time stamped 
out by the unexpected fall of an avalanche whigh 
séemed to whelm in utter destruction and bury in 
hopeless rain his half-formed air castles of future 
wealth and position, to:be attained by a matrimo- 
nial connection with the Perceval family. He had 
not time to collect:and frame a coherent defenee or 


pa exculpation, when his father coutiaued : 


“Reginald Chesterton, may the name you bear 
carry penitence into your heart for the stain you 
have brought upon it. I feel it: my duty to Sir 
Robert: Perceval, as a father and a man, to acti out 
a resolution I have made, and partly promised to 
excoute. It is this: that you shall not egain dwveil 
under the roof-tree of my house until the peril of 
this clandestine lovemaking is past; so fares regards 
the daughter of my injured friend, You will, there- 
fore, this night, for wnieh I thank my good friend 
the doctor, occupy the apartment of his absent. son 
William. Sir Robert will himself adopt what mea- 
sures he may please as regards his daughter. I will 
this night spare your innocent sister the knowledge 
of your unworthiness. To-morrow [ shall carry out 
a plan long in my mind, and on which wo will 
confer at leisure, which will give you an honourable 
avocation, anda least correct the temptations of 
idleness, for-whiek I fear my weak indulgeaca has 
been muck to blame.’* : , 

Roginald had by this time fully realized tie posi- 
tion of affairs. Ho knew his father’s intlexibility 
of principle, and that nothing would bo less to his 
ultimate advantage than to. seek to dispute ais 
decisions or to ocontrovert hie arguments. > 
therefore, made a virtae of necessity, and bowed to 
the storm. 





“ Were I as base and sordid as you appear tohave 
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concluded me to be, upon very imperfect informa- 
tion of the true state of affairs, and the circum- 
stances of this very embarrassing and distressing 
case, I would at once confess myself deserving of 
the severest punishment you could devise. But it 
is not so. My offence, believe me, my dear Doctor 
Sherlock—I address you as my father’s best friend 
—has the extent of a young man’s indiscretion ; no 
more. Ags to betrayal and sordid motives, my own 
heart acquits me, and, for the rest, do me the jus- 
tice, my dear doctor, to see and converse with Miss 
Perceval herself, and upon her testimony to my 
scrupulous and honourable conduct, my punctilious 
deference to her wishes, I am willing to be 
judged.” ‘ 

‘“*T cannot permit, young man, any such court of 
appeal,” interposed Ralph Chesterton, angrily. ‘I 
fear much, Reginald, that you have no proper 
sense of the consequences of your conduct in this 
affair; no regret for the misery your rashness and 
folly have brought into an honourable and happy 
home. We will, however, discuss this no longer ; 
it is getting late, and the innocent cause of this un- 
pleasant conversation will be alarmed at the absence 
of Cecilia’s escort, which I shall take the oppor- 
tunity to excuse. I leave you, Reginald, with our 
reverend friend here, and charge you, as you value 
my future favour and opinion, to make no attempt 
to seek an interview with Sir Robert Perceval’s 
daughter. To-morrow I will be here at ten o'clock, 
and then you shall hear my decision upon your 
future position.” 

Ralph Chesterton walked away, taking the path 
to the park, without allowing time for reply, and 
Reginald and the doctor, in silence, entered the 
parsonage, 

(To be continued.) 





THE COINED HEART. 
————__<>—_—_—_———— 
CHAPTER V. 

Anp now Henry Mendon and the boy Bart began 
to have a great deal to say toeach other. Henry 
had always more or less liked Bart, for in spite of 
all his eccentricity he saw that he had a kiud and 
generous heart ; but now he was often. seen con- 
versing with him, so that it was marked by the 
other clerks in the counting-house. 

Does the reader ask what was the burden of their 
conversation? I will tell, for it hada strong bear- 
ing on the lives of those whose history we are re- 
lating. 

Bart told Henry of Madame Ferate ; of his first 
acquaintance with her on the morning when her 
child asked him fcr food ; howhe became interested 
and promised her he would assist her without know- 
ing how he should do it, that he could think of no 
expedient except her joining his circus company, 
that he told her of the different animals connected 
with it, particularly the panther, which his master 
had lately importea from abroad, where he had per- 
formed in public with a woman on horseback just as 
he did eventually in the case of Madame erate 
herself, that his master was now looking about for 
a woman who would undertake to learn the secret 
understood alone by those who performed with the 
animal, that during the recital Madame Ferate was 
much affected and acknowledged that she was the 
very woman referred to who had performed with 
the animal, and that she had come to Kng- 
land in pursuit of a man who had betrayed 
her, that she had followed him to that city, 
that his name was Count Bernstein, that ue 
was a bad, bold man, that she would put others on 
their guard against him, that now she was com- 
pletely destitute and deserted in the world, that 
she was near starving with her child, that she would 
renounce all recollections of the past and look ouly 
to getting herself a maintenance for the present, 
that she had belonged to a company of players in 
her home, but that she was virtuous and happy, 
living honestly and innocently in the world till she 
saw him who had so deceived her, that Heaven alone 
knew the depth of her suffering and the aching of 
her heart. 

Bart said, moreover, that she visited the cireus with 
him—that he introduced her to his master—that he 
showed her the panther—that, at the sound of her 
voice, the animal expressed his joy in a thousand 
ways—that she put her hand to the bars of his 
cage, and he licked it, fondled it—that his master 
immediately made arrangements with her to appear 
in public, and that Henry knew the rest. Bartsaid 
he had told her Count Bernstein was very attentive, 
if not engaged, to Clara Pinch, and that Mr. Pinch 
belicved him to be exceedingly wealthy, and that it 
would be a grand match for his daughter ; but he, 
Bart, did not think they would ever be married, for 
he had always supposed before that Clara was at- 
tached to him—Henry ; that then Madame Ferate 
advised him to put him, Henry, on his guard, and, 
while it was time to save, if possible, an innocen. 
ana beautiful girl from a whole lifetime of unhapp.- 





ness; and that, in pursuance of such advice, he had 
told him what he knew, 

Bart, innocent fellow, did not know the pang to 
be endured in Henry’s when he expressed the 
opinion that he had always supposed Clara was at- 
tached to him, and he h 
whole affair excited. But Henry his feel- 
ings on the subject, and urged upon Bart the neces- 
sity of complete secrecy, promising that he would 
call himself and converse with Madame Ferate, and 
seek for corroboration of the proof which he looked 
upon, even now, as incontestable, and that, if he 
were completely satisfied, he would state the case 
frankly and truthfully to Clara, let what would be 
the forfeit, 

And he kept his word; he did go, and the poor 
woman told him her story, and expressed great 
anxiety to rescue Clara from what she believed 
would be a life of mi if she were to marry 
the count. She was not destitute now, because of 
the money she got from her ormances at the 
theatre ; but her child, the only thing in the world 
that seemed really dear to her, was ill, very ill. It 
had first taken cold, but the cold had settled into a 
fever, and she was afraidit would die. Henry gave 
her what consolation was in his power, and left the 
house in sadness and sorrow, uncertuin how to act, 
but still resolute and determined. 

— Ay Pinch popes Span vagy The 
coun proposed for ughter, professing 
that he enjoyed an income which exceeded Pinch’s 
most romantic dreams. Pinch on his side was to 
pay down as dowry a small sum equal to half of his 


own fortune ; and thus between them, without even. 


—e Clara at all, the bargain was consum- 
mated. It was with them a question not of hearts, 
but of money. It was ridiculous to see the adula- 
tion with which they treated each other. As for 
Pinch, he was entirely out of his senses, and it may 
well be questioned if he knew half the time what 
he was talking about. One thing he was certain of, 
and that seemed to him enough in this world, which 
was that his daughter was going to be the wife of a 
young, handsome man of rank, “as Croesus rich.” 
‘The slightest intimation against such an idea would 
have been death to the unfortunate individual, so 
far as Pinch’s estimation was concerned. ‘here was 
a fair chance of achieving the object which had 
always been dearest to his soul, and fury and de- 
struction to him who should “ cry hiin nay!’’ 

Such was the state of things when one evening 
Count Bernstein and Clara sat alone together in the 
drawing-room. He thought it a good opportuni 
to make her an offer of his hand, which he h 
never had any doubt she would be eager to accept. 
After some remarks, then, on ordinary topics of con- 
versation he proceeded in a skilful, gentle, and 
withal an unembarrassed fashion to pledge to her 
his love, and ask a return from her, saying she was 
his dearest treasure on earth, and although he 
might have united himself with families of title 
and rank, he professed his true and ardent love im- 
pelled him to attach himself to her, if she was 
ready to say his affections were reciprocated. He 
told he had her father’s consent alread 

Clara was confused and agitated—entirely unpre- 
pared to meet the emergency so important to her- 
self, She had not thought of really loving the 
count in all her intimacy with him. As her father’s 
guest she had endeavoured to trea: him courteously, 
and she acknowledged to herself she had been fas- 
cinated by his address, and she was fond of his 
society. 

but to promise to be his wife, it needed time and 
sober reflecting on ; it involved a question she must 
ask of her heart whether she did not love another 
better? Nay, truly as she ought to love one to 
marry. She hoped he would excase her from sub- 
mitting an answer now. . She was, indeed, unable 
to do herself or him justice; that she would con- 
sider the matter seriously, and within a few days 
give a true, a candid, ingenuous reply. 

“ Thank Heaven for the reservation! All is not 
yet lost,” said a voice of one deeply agitated, which 
pace AY ped enough on the stillness which 


this sp 

The door opened, and Madame Ferate entered the 
room. 

She was clad in deep mourning, and her face, 
pale, deathlike ; her large, dark, tlashing eyes, more 
sunken than ever, had lost their ever-varying ex- 
pression, and seemed +o burn now—not flash—with 
a bright continuous glare, like stars on a winter’s 
night. Her figure was tall and commanding; and 
altogether she looked more like a ghost, newly risen 
from the grave than aught else besides. 

She walked directly up to the count, and, putting 
her hand on his shoulder, she looked him steadily in 
the face, and said, in tones terrible from their very 
calmness : 

“* The child is dead—is dead!” 

He quailed before her like one terrified, as she 
said these words, then trembled nervously, and, 
leaning his head upon his hands, he said: 








“lt is a dream, and not reality,” and the big, 


no idea of the pain the | buried 








round tears flowed down his face—tears of tener. 


ness and remorse, 

“ No, it is not all a dtéam,” daid she who had 
agitated him‘so ly, “ It is reality. I am here 
—I and no one else. ‘one, allalone. The child is 

. I saw the grave and I saw them place her 
in its cold embrace. Why do you weep? My teara 
are dry. Iocannot weep, ‘WoaldI could! It would 
relieve the burning here,’’ placing as she spoke her 
hands upon her temples, “bat not the aching 
here,” and she her hands upon her heart as 
if attempting to stop its wild and dreadful beating. 

As yet Clara had not spoken a word, but had kept 
silence en fear, but she now drew near tie 
count and said: 

Y Oe send her away, she knows not what sho 
Says |” 

The count seemed to arouse himself at Clara's 
woul. and he looked boldly upon the intruder and 


3 

“ Depart, woman ; you are out of your wits. You 
address us as if you had seen us before, but we 
know you not. Then leave this house, for you see 
you terrify this g lady here.’* 

“ Better tome bee opene than betray her 
secretly and itically,”’ she said. ‘‘ You do 
not know me? not urge me to desperation,” 
and lifting her arms as she spoke with an emphatic 

sture she continued, “* you dare not look me in 

e face and say you do not know me.” 

The count’s courage fled ag he trembled and 
shook like # child in the dark. 

to Clara, she continued : 

“You ses effect of my’ words on yonder 
coward. You would believe I not what I say, 
and I would therefore advise you to beware of yon 

man. He is not'what he seems. His words 
are honeyed, but his heart is foul, rank, noisome. 
He is perjured even as he sits here now, and he may 
break your heart as he has broken mine. Look to 
it, then. Beware, I conjure yous I was onco 
youngyjovons and beautiful like yourself and you 
are utifal—oh, how beautifal!—but you see 
what Iam now. I was contented and happy till I 
saw yon coward, but I am miserable now. But I 
will not darken the sunshine of Feo buoyant heart. 
There is one who loves x well, and he is worthy 
—humble but worthy. msider ere you trifle with 
his affection, and, above all, think of the warning 
I have given you this night,”’ 

Clara and the count heard her mily through, 
both moved by her manner and eloquence; and 
when they awoke, as it were, from the dream into 
which her words had thrown them, and turned to 
look on one another, she was gone. Yes, as 
strangely and noiselessly as she came, she departed. 
There was a long and painful pause. The count 
would have attempted to destroy the illusion, as he 
called it, and he urged more strenuously than ever 
the suit on which ha knew so much depended. But 
his words fell empty’ and meaningless on the ear of 
Clara. One woman can recognize in another the 
language of passion or of truth, and, excusing her- 
self, she left the apartment, and sought her own 
room. She sat down by her table and leaned her 
head upon her hand in a pensive and thoughtful 
attitude. There was a knock at the door; a servant 
entered, and handed her a note. She recognized a 
well-known hand. It was from Henry Mendon, and 
read as follows: 

“My Dear Crara.—I am called away suddenly 
to the bedside of my mother. I don’t know how ill 
she is, but I fear seriously, else she would not send 
for me. Iam sorry to leave at this moment. It is 
said you are engaged to Count Bernstein. I had 
thought once you loved me, and would one day be 
my wife. Have you forgotten our frequent con- 
versations on the subject? Since the count has 
been here I have hardly seen you, and I fear you 
have forgotten me. Do not believe I am influenced 
by motives of envy when I[ advise you to consider 
seriously ere you accept the hand of the count. { 
am persuaded he is a bold, bad man, and is deceiv- 
ing your father. I may, however, be erring in my 
belief. United to him, or anyone else beside, you 
may be happy. My prayers are with you. i now 
leave this gay season to visit my sick mother. [ 
have need of consolation. Would that [ could have 
thought that I might seek it from you; bat when 
this reaches you [ shall be on my way to my child- 
hood’s home, Adieu for the present. 1t may be— 
who knows—for ever. 

“Truly and affectionately yours, 
“ Henry Menpox.” 

Clara read this note, her eyes bedimmed and 
blinded with tears; and when she had finished it 
entirely, and taken in every thought and feeling it 
contained, she gave free expression to her feeling, 
and, burying her facein her hands, wept long and 
bitterly. Oh, there is agony toe deep for words in 
the belief, when it strikes our mind for the first 
time that one whom we have been in the habit of 
thinking we loved, and whom we see now we do love 
with our whole heart, our undivided affections, is 
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lost to ts by our own wrong action: Clara had ‘not 
Pers fe but she knew how cruelly she had of 
late neglected Henry, and perhaps it was too late to 
ie aes happen he ‘must go away in the 
W. 1t 60 
cusuiutat in which she was placed? She haé need 
of his counsel; she had need of his consolation, as 
wellas he of hers. But such was always the will 
of fortune. a existed only in dreams and 
hantasies. She w her father’s character, his 
strong love for money and rank, and saw plainly 
enough he would not suffer himself to listen for» 
moment to any reflections against Count Bernstein ; 
and, more than all, she knew if she told him of her 
love for Henry Mendon, and his for her, he would 
cast off the one and disown the other. She knew 
that tenderness, genuine and ing tenderness, 
was a very insignificant element in the making u 
of his character, and she knew that selfishness an 
a love of piping eye paramount there. 
Look at the thing in an: bt she saw oe age 
and scorn and po S stag: and the poor girl, as 
have said, wept bitterly. 


CHAPTER VI. 

AFTER serious deliberation on the subject Clara 
made up her mind that she would tell her father 
frankly and ingenuously that she did not love Count 
Bernstein, even if there was not the slightest impu- 
tation against him, and that she did love Hen 
Mendon, his clerk. Oh, that word clerk! would it 
were out of the language. Not that it made any 
difference in her estimation, but to her father—a 
clerk in comparison with a count! She would not, 
could not tell him. It was too much. She would 
marry the count and ride in her iage, and carry 
her head high and sneer at clerks oan tradesmen, 
and even merchants. 

Yes, she did not know, on the whole, as she should 
have anything to say to John Pinch, Esq., himself, 
when she became the wife of a count, Sach 
thoughts as these, even after her mind was made u 
would come in spite of her better sense, and 
dissuaded her still, Such ia the perverseness and 
pride of the human heart. 

But then. her Jove for oma | would hush such 
thoughts, anda gentle, tranquil feeling would steal 
over her, and seem to whisper, “ fear not, anxious 
heart; fear not, but trust in the future, the clouds 
shall pass ry, 

The count. knew. that he must do what he 
intended quickly. He therefore impressed upon 
Pinch the necessity of obtaining from Clara a con- 
sonance With his consent to their union. He told 
Pinch he had opened the wohiort to her, but that 
she asked for time to consider it, and he thought a 
word from her father would have great influence. 

Pinch promised to do as the count desired, 
saying at the same time that it was really too good 
to suppose Olara would hesitate a moment in 
making up her decision, and that her seeming back- 
wardness was only a little gentle fluttering from 
= excess of happiness in discovering he loved 

er. 

He took the earliest opportunity to speak with 
Clara on ee wy rl wad ba reader ene A wo 
some conception, perhaps, of his surprise and rage 
at her avowal that she did not love the count and 
would neyer become his wife. He asked her over 
and over again if she were in her senses, if she 
knew the desirableness of the match; that other 
fathers richer than himself ‘would run crazy at the 
idea of one of their daughters marrying him; that 
he was the cynosure of the season ; in fact, that he 
a handecere, rich, polished, and, more than all, 


Clara replied that she knew all this and more; | did 


that she had heard, from unimpeachable. authority, 
that he was a man, one who was calculated to 
make her miserable rather than happy, , 

“ And my dear, conscientious ”* paid Pine 
enecringly, “‘ may I be allowed to ask who impar 
to you this valuable information ?” 

“One who has long known him well, and another 
whom I may not mention,’’ replied Clara. 

“Indeed, you are exceedingly lucid in your re- 
marks, One would suppose we were akin to each 
other, so large is the confidence you repose in me,” 
Tejoined Pinch, with bitter, cutting irony ; “ allow 
me to say, however, that I have no doubt the one 
referred to is an ‘idiot, andthe other, whom you 
pen fh mention, unworthy of belief? What say 

u 

Pinch was cunning as a fox; he wished to know 
who it was whose opinion was evidently of such 
value in the eyes of his daughter, and knowing that 
she would’ never him directly, he ‘reckoned 
adroitly that if he acoused him of being untruthful, 
the warmth of her feelings would induce her to 
speak his name in defence ere she had time for 
reflection. Clara heard her father with amazement ; 
she rose from her chair, and drawing herself up to 
her full height, said, with dignity: 

“ Henry Mendon, sir, is incapable of a falsehood, 





and weighed in the balance with such as Count 
Bernstein he is as a king to a beggar. No breath 
of suspicion can derogate from his character.” 

* Listen to me, girl,’’ cried Pinch, now enraged 
beyond control, “if this snivelling clerk, dependent 
on me for his daily bread, is at the bottom of this 
affair, and you countenance in the slightest form 
his attention to you, my daughter—mine, like my 
money, to do as ease with—I will him 
for ever, and 1 will drive you from Bos oors as I 
would a dog, as I would spurn my deadliest enemy, 
made loathsome by the plague, and I will spend the 
remnant of my life in hating’ you with a hatred 
such as alone my heart is capable of. You hear 
me. Iwilldo as I say. Leave me, and come not 
into my presence again till you are determined to 
accept Bernstein.” ‘ 

Clara left the room in a.state of mind well nigh 
bordering on insanity. She pressed her han 
tightly on her burning forehead, and lifted a prayer 
for assistance, 

She then sat down and wrote this letter to Henry 
Mendon : 

“Come, while it is yet time. Come ere my 
reason is shaken from itsthrone. I have, virtually, 
met my father’s curse, and my trust is in Heaven. 
I will fly from this tless man tle world calls 
my father.”” 

On the same day Bart, as if he were cognizant 
r all ‘that was going on, wrote the following to 

enry : 

“Mr. Menpon,—“ Dear sir;—The Beast has 
growled, and shown his teeth ; come hw, bites. 

ART.” 

Haney was not surprised to receive these letters 
for he believed in his heart that Clara loved him, 
and would not lightly cast him off. But he 
trembled for the issue, for no one knew better than 
he the real character of Pinch, and he felt persuaded 
that he would do what he threatened, with as little 
compunction as in the slightest most ordinary 
occurrence of his every-day business, Well might 
Harry fear then for the sacrifice Clara was making 
for him, well might he anticipate the dark cloud of 
the fature. LA. 





LOVE AMONG THE ROSES. 

Nopprne shyly in the soft June wind that comes 
tripping up from the meadows, where, all day long, 
it has been toying with the fresh clover-blossom, the 
sweet June roses. literally cover the fairy arbour in 
which I am lounging, aud as I watch their changing 
colours, pink and white, and deep, deep red, and 
catch their faint fragrance, my thoughts go backward 
to a morning years ago when they coquetted yet 
more gaily, and we, Consin Kate and I, sat idly 
chatting of a picnic we had had the day before. 

* Picnics are so stupid, Nellie! You don’t mean 
me to believe you like them?” she said, laughing, at 
last, raising her dark-brown eyes to me and plucking 
adeep red ruse, that, bolder than the others, had 
pushed its bright face far in through the lattice- 
work and rested on the soft brown hair. 

“Like them? Of course I do. You must re- 
member, coz, that I am not the city belle who has 
been everywhere, and seen everything, that you 
are, But didu’t you like Dick Lee? Now I imagined 


“ That I did,” she exclaimed, with a gleam of even 
teeth showing through the coral lips at the very 
thought. “Why, as to that, one must have some 
amusemect, and as nothing else appeared I was com- 
pelled in self-defence to——Why, Mr. Lee, where 
i come from? How long have you been 
standing here?” 

Turning as she spoke, I thought I saw a pained 
look in the deep gray eyes, but, lounging forward 
with hig usual ease, the now comer said, as he took 
her offered hand ; 

“Only to hear the joyful tidings that you must 
have some amusement. I came over to ask you to 
go riding with me, ladies. ‘Will that be sufficiently 
amusing, Miss Kate?” 

I declined; but she accepted the invitation; and, 
gatheriog her draperies more closely around her, she 
placed the rose she held in her hair, and taking my 
arm, went up to the house to don her riding-dress. 

Dick and I stood chatting in the porch, waiting 
for her, and presently sie cane down in her grace- 
ful dark green habit, witha dash of scarlet at the 
throat, the wide-brimmed hat, with its long black 
ostrich feather drooping on her shoulders and the red 
bier still clinging to ber hair, and they went off tu- 
gether. 

“Well,” I thought, “he didn’t hear what she 
said, after all.” 

And 1 was rather glad of it too, for Dick was one 
of my prime’ favourites. Then, lookiug over the 
stretch of. meadow-lands ‘and clustering orchards to 








the distant hill, and the gray towers and turrets of 


the house where he had lived alone since his mother 
died, I dreamed a very pleasant dream, with Dick 
for hero and Kate for heroine. 

The sun’s last rays were dancing with the flowers, 
and weird shadows were stalking through the mea- 
dow-grass, e’er up the quiet country roxd came the 
two figures of which I was dreaming—Kate on her 
slender, snowy pony and he on the great black steed 
that was the pride of the country round. 

Her eyes were flashing with excitement, and 
redder than ten thousand rubies smiled the beautiful 
lips, and as he rode away I noticed a red rose iu his 
buttonhole. 

Kate saw where my glance rested, aud said, 
laughingly : 

“He asked me for it, Nellie, and of course I 
couldn’t be so impolite as to refuse it.” 

For anawer I sang, half under my breath : 

She has two eyes so soft and brown, 
ake care ! 
She gives a side glance and looks down, 
Beware! Beware : 
Trust her not, she’s fooling thee! 

After that, as the days went on and the meadows 
were “sweet with the breath of the new-mown hay,” 
when the corn grew tall and taller, aud its tassels 
swung io the evening wind, Cousin Kate still 
lingered with us—and Dick Lee. 

Almost every day there were rides through the qniet 
country roads, where the red strawberries stained 
the grass on either side and the graceful ivy climbed 
and swung and tangled, or walks through the woods 
for ferns or wild flowers or Scotch-caps, and Kate 
and he would come sauntering in, and part at last 
with a lingering good-bye upon the porch. And I 
noticed how the rose upon her cheek would brighten 
at his coming, and the brown eyes weigh down with 
the great joy that had grown in them. 

One evening Kate and I were sitting on the steps 
together, watching the sail-boats as they glided up 
and down the river, just showing above the apple 
trees. She sat with that rapt, far-away look of hers, 
gazing up to the silvery clouds where the moon was 
floating. Suddenly a teasing voice rang up out of 
the shadows, singing that quaint little ballad ; 

She sat in the door on one cold afternoon, 

To hear the wind sigh and to look at the moon, 

So pensive was Kathleen, my dear little Kathleen— 

My Kathleen Monroe! 

‘*Well, Mr, Impudence,” said she, laughing and 
blushing, as Dick Lea came up, “I thought I 
bade you good-bye for this evening half au hour 
ago. Who gave you permission to come back 
again?”’ 

His eyes rested very fondly on the dainty maiden, 
in her soft, white trailing dress, on the lilies droop- 
ing from her hair and the spray of roses on her 
bosom ; then he said, flinging himself down on the 
ateps beside us, with alittle bitteruess in the gay 
voice too : 

** Well, yon see, I knew my day would be over 
to-morrow. Who do you think I met this evening ? 
I came up to tell you. Charles Hustead, Nellie.” 

“‘Hurral!” laughed Kate, befure I could reply. 
“ Now that will be splendid! I met him last wiater 
and am almost in love with him already. How glad 
I am!’ 

“There !” gaid he, shaking bis head at me in 
mock despair, ‘‘Didn’t I tell you so? I suppose I 
shall have to ‘hang myself” after this, both literally 
and figuratively, Well, good night once again. He 
says be will be "p in the morning,’’ aud, bending 
over Kate's hand, he touched it lightly with his lips 
and was gone. 

Next morning brought the captain sure enough. 

There had been a storm in the night, and after 
breakfast Kate proposed that we should replace the 
honeysuckle upon the porch, which had been partly 
blown down. 

Laughingly refusing papa’s proffer of assistance, 
who said she’d “ surely fall and break her neck,” she 
sprang upon the low stone railing, and began busily 
to replace it, Some of the sprays were broken, aud 
taking them off, she stuck them in her hair, to get 
them out of the way, as she. said, till at last there 
were so many, that her beantiful face looked out from 
a perfect wreath of blossoms. She was standing, 
poised upon one glender slippered foot, striving to 
reach an unruly branch that bung tantaliziugly near 
her up-stretched hand, her cherry lips half-parted in 
her eagerness. The sleeves of her white merino 
wrapper, Which were large aud flowing, had falien 
back, showing the snowy arms, bare almost to the 
shoulder, when @ merry voice behind us called, 

* Don't move, I beg you, Miss Monroe! My king- 
dom for a pencil and a piece of paper.” 

“ Mr. Hustead!”’ I ejaculated, in dismay. 

“ Well, does that mean that you aren’t glad to see 
me, Miss Nellie ?” asked he, as he gave his hand to 
ban se help her down. “What are you doing 
adies 





“Tm sure that’s very plaiily to be seen,” suapped, 
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Kate, ber politeness quite swallowed up in chagrin 
that be would have thus “taken her unawares,” 
trying meanwhile to remove. the vines, still bound 
around her head. 

“We came ont to re-train this vine, and were 
having such a nice time. You see we didn’t expect 
you 80 éarly.” 

And as she said this ruefully, Kate gave a spiteful 
twich toa spray that would stay in her hair, and 
not content with that insisted npon standing upright 
like an Indian’s plume. from the topmost braid, in a 
most distressingly ungraceful attitude. 

You know they tell us that if you put on an article 
of dreas “inside out,” everything will go wroug- all 
day. Whether something of that sort had occurred 
or not, I cannot say ; bot certain it was, Kate’s mis- 
fortunes were not yet ended, for when at last she had 
detached it with an impatient “There!” down with 
it came pins and ribbons, and her beautiful hair, un- 
loosed, swung in-a heavy mass fer below her slender 
waist. 

“That’s for being cross!” laughed the captain, 
looking down im her brown¢yes with his. merry black 
ones. “If you hadn't. been.eo maughty, ma chéro, it 
never would have happened... Now ay that you are 
glad to see, me, and, let.me. tie this ‘bonny blue 
ribbon ’ about this ‘ bonny brown hair,’ ”’ 

Kate was a flirt naturally, so she laughed and 
bowed her head, and. Dick. coming up the walk 
just then saw Charles Hustead twine the ribbon 
about the glossy hair and tie it upon one side witha 
true-lover’s knot; saw her fasten a.spray of honey- 
suckle in his button-hole, as, payment for bis success ' 
and, turning, went back over. the hills with his great 
Newfoundland dog, that, Kate had named after him, 
by his side. 

“‘ What are you looking at so seriously ?”” asked 
she, at last turning to me. ; 

“ Why, there goes. Mr. Lee,” I said, with extra- 
ordinary innocence. ‘I thought he was coming here; 
but he stopped and looked at us,.end then he must 
have changed his mind, for he turned back again.” 

For an instant there was. a, troubled look in the 
aweet brown ayes; then she said, merrily: 

“T’m sure J'm glad of.it... Mx, Hustcad is quite as 
much as I can manage.” 

After that there were more rides, and sails, and 
rambles, only now it wae Charles’ Hustead who 
spoke lingering, good-byes upon the porch, who 
brought her flowers day by day, or talked nonsense 
under the moonlight, Sometimes Dick would join 
us; but we did not enjoy ft as of old, for Kate and 
he were sure to quarrel before the evening was half 
over, or else she would talk with stinging sweetness 
of how beautifully Charles rede, or sang, of did 
whatever else appeared upon the tapia, with perhaps 
a slight allusion to some of their old walks. For 
instance: 

“We went up by the old mifl to-day. Do 
know, I think it’s prettier than it used to be. But 
then ’” (reflectively) “to be sure Mr. Hustead was 
there to point out its beauties, and, of course, that 
makes a difference.” 

All of which waa doubtless very pleasant for 
Dick to hear, till I think she convinced him that she 
was about the most heartless girl he knew, and 60 
the days passed on, 

Automn came at last. The, harvest had been 
gathered in, and, instead of the pink and white 
blossoms that were wreathed upon flie graceful 
bonghe when Cousin Kate came, great apples, tosy 
red and golden, always with a bright cheek turned 
to the glowing ¢un, were swinging lazily in the hazy 
air ; and Kate began to talk of going home. 

One chilly night we, “the young folks,” in- 
cluding Mr. Hustead and, for a wonder, Dick, 
gathered in the sitting-room. A fire bad been 
kindled in the wide old fire-place, and as the flames 
leaped up and blazed and sparkled Charles Hustead 
_ his easy-chair’ a trifle nearer to the blaze and 
Ba . 


“ Whether it ‘Ys the fire-light, or Betatise Mies 
Kate goes homé to-morrow, I must acknowledge 
that I feel wonderfully sentimental. Lee, won’t you 
give us a piece of poetry? ‘his half-light is just 
the thing for it.” 

Dick half started when he spoke of Kate's de- 
parture, for this was the first that he had heard 
it; but when he ended there was a moment's 
silence. 

Then, fixing his gray eyes steadily upon her face, 
and with a bitcorness apparently uncalled for in his 
voice, Dick quoted : 

‘* Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
Of me you shall not win renown. 
You thought to break a eountry heart 
For pastime, e’er'you weut to town, 
At me you smiled, but, unbeguiléd, 
I saw the snare, and I retired. 
The daughter of a hundred earls, 
You are mot one to ve desired [* 


Kate was lounging ine low, easy chair close in 


a thought of Dick’s eonduet the night before, 
him standing oma little knoll of his that 





the firelight, and by its glimmer. I could see her 

whiten to her very lips as the remorseless voice 
went on: 

“* Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
must find ; 
For were you queen of all that is: 
T could not stoop to such a mind. 
h I could Tove, 


. 


I tho he would never aud Kate kept 
eememettees, wntil I ttn she would faint 
outright, and Mr. Hustead thus discover the’ real 
meaning of the quotation, 

But, presently, Kate was Kate again, and, stretch- 
ing out one pretty foot until it rested on the fender, 
she apparently tried to smother a well-bred yawn, 
ehanged ler er lazily, and looking over to the 
captain “ him into the seventh heaven of dé. 
light,” and, raising one white hand to her head, 
where it sank half buried in her soft brown bait, she 
waited for the poem to end. ; 

“ A true wail of the jilted!” she laughed, as. Dick 
finished. “ Now, I don’t like that style of poetry. 
Probably he flirted just as much as she, only he 
wouldy’t own it!” 

“Yes, Lee,” broke in Charles. “That's a very 
uncomfortable piece of poetry, It quite takes away 
my sentimeatality—makes me feel as if I’d.like te 
fight that girl’s brother, if she had one. But. then, 
ladies,’ he went on, with a deeper tone im his honest 
voice, “if all women were like you that poent would 
never have:been written.” 

With. a bitter half-laugh Dick rose and walled 
over to the fire-place, and, turning, looked down at 


Kate beside: him, of to he 


“Se you ave going home to-morrow ?” he saith. 

“ Yes, Aren’s you.glad 2” she replied, looking’ op 
in his face with that rare smile of her. 

“Novand yes,” be said. “Good: evening aud fare~ 
weil!” and, apparently forgetting that there was'any 
ous else in the room, he’ went hig way. 

‘Was there. ever anything so romantic as that 
parting? ‘No and yes. Good evening and fare 
well,’ laughed Kate, i 
room to a little air that she was singing. 


‘Lee is. certainly’ either orazy ox haa\béeén jilted,” 


asserted Mr, Hustead, as. he rose to make his adieux, | 
eget, and said : 


‘ L will not say ‘farewell,’ my frieuds; for I. look 


forward to many happy meetings ia, town. next}, 


winter, So—an revoir.” 


Thus went both of. Kate’s. summer lovers, and, 


next day the old house seemed robbed of all its life, 
,and half its beauty, for Kate's dainty hand had 


waved a last good-bye {rem over the distant meadow, 
after a solemn promise to, spend the next, summer 
with us. Glancing carelessly toward the with 
saw 


the distant village road, dowm whieh Kate was: 
rapidly disappearing, al 
His dog was lying on the grase beside him, aad 


was gazing, I could imagine how eagerly, after the 
departing carriage, There he stood, till the “ nut- 
brown shadows” in the hollows grew deeper and 
deepet, aud fair twilight, with her crowa of silver 
stara, drew her veil over the meadows and the old 
house, and the qniet, spell-bound figure, an@ hid 
them from my sight. 

Judging from her letters, Kate Mouroe at. home was 
a very different person from “Cousin Kate” at the} 
country homestead. 

From time to time, too, vague rumours of ler, 
beauty and her wit, and ber great. popularity reached 
us—how fhis lion and that had gone :dewn. before 
her beauty; but Kate, they all agreed, was still 
heart-free, 

To be sure, there was  certais gentleman whe was. 
always near her, and though report ssid shé ap-! 
peared to smile upow him it avesred thet so did she 
upon & hundred others. And with vasious tidiage’ 
of and from her the winter passed, aud Dick Lee 
was as intimate a friend as ever at out houée, 

At last the “ wind and cloud. aad changing kits!” 
of March were over, and the soft hand of Spring Wad, 
sown the hillocks with “violets, blae as het eyes,” 
where of late the snow had Jain in unsightly heapa, 
the apple blossome showered dewn. upon the 
their pink and pearly petals; and then came June 
with her roses and her soft blue skies, ead, with’ 
Jane, Kate. 

“ You have ‘not. changed one’ bit, Katie,’ said 5, 
giving her a school-girl hug upon the porch, “ only 
grown bandsomer.” 

“ Tat, child, you musta’t be se .complinéntary. 
I have heard enough of that all the winter. Leame 
here for a respite,” and she looked down-at nie with 
a half-weary jook in her sweet brownieyes. “How 
cool and quiet it seems'here! And your roses are 
in bloom. Come upstairs, while | take off. this 


up and down the |} 
| You have Been ill, haven't you, aid‘are still weak? 
| Yow trembie’* 


inized it carefully, his heart 
with his hat off, and one hand shading his;eyes, he|'asled 





heavy travelling-dress, and J'il tell you. my ex- 


Aad arm-ia-arm we went up to her room together, 
“ Well!” she said, as she lounged baek, when 
dressed, with her light silk falling gracefully about 
her, and: her soft, juwelled hand toying with her 
bracelets, “this is solii comfort. I should like to 
stay kere for ever.” L 

“* Whatvabont Charles Hustead; Kate ?” asked I, 
at last, “You haven't said much about bim lately.” 

The sweet face grew troubled, aud she toyed un. 
easily with the bracelet on -her arm. 

« ‘night’ he asked me to be his wife. I flirted 
with him leet sammer. T don’t suppose you noticed ; 
bat it trade’ him think I Nked biar, and he told me 


60. . 
" Fo yee have Ligh him at dui . 

. course.” She. glanced quickly up at me, 
then Tooked ‘down again. Sf ain't going To flirt any 
mors, Nellis. T’ve had enough of it,” 

“tnd-bye Katesafd: ’ 

“Tau going to the arbour to see if if looks like 
old times. Will you come?” 

Just then I saw Diek Lee eaming up the walk in 


front.of the h tho truck me. 
“No, my de rT cited Af hove yan 


T took care she did not ach.the window, and 
conducted her myself to backdoor, downstairs, 
ae which the, path led tothe rose-bower at the foot 

e garden. parry ; 

Then A barien te.the frout-door, .where Dick by 
this time had arrived. dtiw at 

‘7 am busy just now,” Laid ; “butian old friend 
of yoursis im the garden, Go.and pay your respects 


ir. R ‘yoy 3 ; 
Dick understood me and hurried off... He soon 


overtook Kate, . ~ 

“ Why, Mr. Lee,”she cried; in unaffected surprise, 
end then her eyes: febl and the eolour rose to her 
cheékts: and wholly against: her will deepened and 
deepened till brow and © neck) and face were crimson. 
She was glad when, soow after, they reached the 
arbour and she'could sit déwm: °°“ : 


You fro ‘not’ wall;’’ | said poor, Hanecent Dick. 


Poreod to dissemble, Kate made a feeble effort to 


ih, bof Dut T thinks thofm has rin into my 
instep.” She wore siij I must Have stepped 
against ‘some ‘branclt, of a rosé-bosh trailing in the 
ground.” : — 


She had tot made mattérs better. On the con- 


\trary, she was getting inure and more entangled, if 


she did but know it, 
“Let mé #ee,” said. Dick, stooping downs. 
Ste blushed, hesitated a, moment,.and then shyly 


put out her foot. 
thorn,”’ said Dick....He Kad taken 


“T ofn, find mo 
the dear little foot reverently in hie hand and scruti- 
ing all the while like 


a sledge-hammer. 2 

Kate drew her foot impatiently away. 

“| must have been ntistaken,” she said. 

Dick rose and stood. before her. 

Her embarrasament, her slight pettishbness, her 
whole manner puzzled him. Then a sudden light 
broke upen him, i 
“Kateh: Why, Katey” ‘he cried)“ caw it be ? 

mistaken? I—I mean—about 


She lifted her eyes, ‘with love; for an- 
‘awer, and the next moment she was clasped to his 
heart, Q 


Hour after hour of the bright afternoon slipped 
away, aud at last, when the purple swntigtt came and 
the stars gn Bese Dick and Kate strolled 

the 2 ‘together. ; 

Pa wint end the ounte , Kate?” tr “ as 
t a 8 Very conscious faces. 
“ What kept. on bo Toad?” mt : 

“Matter?” she repeated, looking dowa with 

proud hauiility, ss uaususl fo her as it was be- 


coming, ‘ 

Then, with én upward glence at Dick and with 
one of het arch looks, she said, Jaughingly : 

“] think the, matter .was ‘love. omens. 


roses!’ ” A. F 








Paesexration To Mz. Lona.— Walter Hume 
Long,.Esq., recently, attained his majority sad suc- 
ceeded to the Ashton estates. Owing to the 
recent death of Mr. Long’s fesher nao festivities took 
‘place ; but @ deputation of the tenaatry presented 41 
‘address, conched in terms which manifestsd a very 
cordial feeling towards Mr. and! his family. 
The address was beautifully iiaminated on vellum 
and signed by upwards.of 130 of the'tenants. Mr. 
Long replied isa few well-chosen seut and the 
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LBVENING PRIMROSE]. 


FLOWEBRBS: 


THEIR LANGUAGE, SENTIMENT, 
SYMBOLS AND INTERPRETATION. 


By PsiLaNntTHos, 
— 


VocaBULARY. 
Esony-TREE. Blackness. 


This symbol is sufficiently suggestive. Pluto, in 
an ancient fable, sat upon an Ebony throne with 
Proserpina at his side when he held court in Pande- 
mouium, Ebony is the heart-wood of a tree the 
aibumen or outer soft wood of which jis of a much 
paler hue. The flowers of the Ebony-tree are white 
aud showy, and its foliage soft and downy. Observe 
that our common Laburuum is a sort of Ebony; and 
there is a Cytisus laburnum, or False Ebony, well 
known for its spring-flowers in drooping golden 
bunches, which is hardy and vigorous and does well 
to graft on, while it is easily multiplied from seed. 
There are several Cytisuses (Laburnams) common in 
our shrubberies aud gardens—C. nigricans, sessili- 
f.liu., capitatus, etc., and the Spartium albam (or 
White-broom) —which are false Ebonies, so that the 
flower-writer need be at no want for an Emblem of 
Blackness. 


EGLANTINE. (Rosa Rubiginosa.)  SwsETBRIaR, 
Poetry. 


Welcome sweet Rose of Poetry! for enduring 
fragrauce, simple beauty, elegant flowers, admired 
by every lover of Nature and loved by the bard, the 
sage, the hero, the philosopher, the noble, the humble 
rustic cottager, the pale dweller in close cities, the 
schoolboy, andthe child, And then the uuiversality 
of its growth. In Australia the Sweetbriar’ has 
become, as we learn from Howitt, a favourite gardeu 
hedge, and flourishes as luxuriantly in the Southern 
hemisphere as in'the Northern. In the New World, 
as in th: Old, the Eglantine scatters its rich fra- 
Grauce over field, hedgerow, and garden, and the 





posts of a young people have sung its praises as 
warmly as those of the old. Here is the first stanza 
of Brainard’s eulogium :— 


Our sweet autumnal western scented wind 

Robs of its odours none so sweet a flower, 

In all the blooming waste it left behind, 

As that Sweetbriar yields it : and the shower 
Wets not a rose that buds in beauty's bower 

One half so lovely : yet it grows along 

The poor girl's pathway ; by the poor man’s door; 
Such are the simple folks it dwells among, 

And humble as the bud, so humble be the song. 


As to our own poets, we will dip into a few of them 
in order of time, so begin with old Geoffrey Chaucer, 
who calls it Eglantere:— 


Where she sate by a fresh greene laurey tree, 
On that farther side even right by me, 

That gave so passing a delicious smell _ 
According to the Eglantere full well. 


Dryden, tco, thus modernizes another passage from 
Chaucer :— 

A sweeter spot on earth was never found : 

I looked and looked, and still with new delight ; 

Such joy my soul, such pleasures filled my sight ; 

And the fresh Eglantine exhaled.a breath, 

Whose odours were of power to raise from death. 


Spenser, too, says of the Sweetbriar :— 
Sweet is the rose, but grows upon a brere, 
Sweet too the Eglantine the pricketh neere. 
Shakespeare could not miss the poets’ flower. The 
bed of the Faery Queen is, we are told:— 

Quite over-canopied with lush woodbine, 

With sweet musk-roses and with Eglantine ; 

There sleeps Titania sometime of a night, 

Lulled in those flowers with dances and delight. 
And whea Arviragus vows faunereal honours to the 
dead Imogen he promises ;— 

With fairest flowers 
Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 


The flower, that's like thy face, pale primrose ; nor 
The azured hare-bell, like thy veins ; no, nor 

The leaf of Eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Outsweet not thy breath. 

We at once to the moderns, and of these 
Cunningham declares it the poets’ flower par excel 
lence :— 

Yes, every flower that blows I passed unheeded by 
Till this enchanting Rose had fixed my wandering 


eye. 

It scented every breeze that wantoned o’er the 
stream, 

Or blushed among the trees that met the morning 
beam. 

Walter Savage Landor seems to complain that thes 

Ezlantine has been neglected by the poets, or we 

misunderstand him :— 


My briar that smelled'st sweet, when gentle spring's 
first heat 
Ran through thy quiet veins ; 
Thou that wouldst injure none, but would be left 
alone, 
Alone thou leavest me, and naught of life 


remains. 
What, er no poet's lyre o'er thee, sweet-scented 
riar, 
hd et, Sots, wick thee | h 
et, methinks, with thee a poet’s sympathy 
Whether in weal or woe, in life or death, 
might dwell. 


Leigh Hunt makes the Sweetbriar sing sweetly 
of herself, as amerry maiden :— 


Wild Rose, Sweetbriar, Eglantine, 
All these pretty names are mine, 
And scent in every leaf is mine, 
And a leaf for all is thine, 
Aad the scent—oh, that’s divine ! 
Happy-sweet and pungent-fine, 

* Rare as dew and picked as wine. 
As the Rose, in garden dressed 
Is my lady, self-possessed ; 
I'm the lass in simple vest, 
The country lass whose blood’s the best. 
Were the beams that thread the briar 
In the morn with golden fire 
Scented too, they'd smell like me— 
All Elysian pungency, 


Descending from poetry to prose, we may note that 
in the “Garden of Flowers,’’ 1629, Parkinson writes: 
‘“* The great varietie of roses is much to be admired, 
being more than is to be seen in anie other shrub 
that I knowe for colour, form, and smell. I have, 
to furnish this garden, thirty sortes at the least, 
everie one notably different from the other, and all 
fitting to be herein entertained, for there be some 
others which, being of no beautie nor smell, we for- 
beare, and leave to their wild habitations.”” Ins 
curious old book by Hannah Motley, entitled 
“The Queen-like Closet, or Rich Cabinet,’’ there are 
directions for decorating dwellings and rooms with 
flowers, and also fireplaces. “How to dress up s 
chimney-piece for the summer” is described. A 

kthread to be suspended inside the chimney is to 
dropped in beeswax and resin, and then covered 
with green moss and orpine flowers. (‘The reader 
may refer to OrpINe, post.) Also Sweetbriar 


| flowers and sprigs to be stuck on as if they grew 
| there. The orpine sprigs will grow for two month-, 


and the Briar is to be renewed once a week, but the 
moss will last through all the summer. The reader 
will find the Wild Rose under the letter R., where 
the varieties of Roses which have a siguification at- 
tached will be fully treated. 


Exper. (Sambucus Nigra.) Zeal. 


The Elder, at times a bush, in favourable situa- 
tions a tree, is known to all as the first bush to put 
forth its sappy shoots and stroug-smelling pale-greea 
leaves. 


Here, by the arch’s ancient wall, 
The antique Elder buds anew ; 

Again the bulrush, sprouting tall, 
The water wrinkles rippling through. 


The reason for choice of the Elder as the symbol 
of Zeal is not immediately apparent, In olden times 
the Elder-tree was selected as that on which Judas 
| hanged himself. The old herbalists refer to this, 
and so does Ben Jonson and some older poets. The 
fungus, of a brownish purple, which grows on the 
bark of the Elder-tree is shaped like an ear, and is 
still called ‘‘Jew’s ear” by country people—pro- 
bably a corruption of Judas’s ear, In the “ Knowledge 
of Plants” the author says, “ Jewes Eare is called in 
Latin Fungus Sambucinus, Elder Fungus, aud 
Auricula Juda (Jew’s ear), which mushrooms have 
grown on this tree ever since that dreadful eve.” 





I'll sweeten thy sad grave: ‘Thou shalt not lack 


There is an ancient quotation :— 
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For a cough take Judas’ Eare 
With the paring of a Peare ; 
Drink this'then withouten feare, 
And you will have a Remedie, 

Brook says: “There is a singular fungus whic? 
grows on the Elder called ‘Judas’s Ears.’ It ha® 
great virtues as an astringent, and is a good lotion 
for bathing sore eyes and gargling sore throats; it 
hath of late been neg) -” As to the virtues of 
the well-known tree itself, they are manifold. The 
unfolded blossoms are a good substitute for capers ; 
the fragrance and cooling properties of Elder-flower- 
water, and the capital addition the flowers ‘make to 
vinegar, go without the saying, as the French have 
it. Then, too, a8'a secret of trade, a clever wine- 
maker of the country of which the Germans have 
so lately despoiled the French, after losing it’ to 
France two hundred years ago—I mean Alsace- 
Lorraine—confesses that he gives a delightful 
bouquet to the “sparkling Moselle” of the t 
pA-ny ea Liahatly seperti sod and added t 
rightly prepared, y jon at 
the right time in the process of manufacture ; for this 
is the right term to apply to those delicious and 
wholesome productions, vins mousseux of Cham- 
pagne, Alsace-Lorraine, Burgundy, or the Rhineland. 
The French Elder-flowers in their apple store- 
rooms, and pack apples with them. Asa salve 
they are in common use in this country, and as a 
cosmetic the water, named after them is universally 
rome for removing freckles and cooling a sunburnt 
sklD. 
asparagus, were administered as a restorative diet; 
but I must hold my band, 
sage by the author of “Sylva ” (John Evelyn) which 
may spare me further recital. He says of the 
Elder :—*“ If the medicinal of the leaves, 
bark, berries, etc., were thoroughly known, I cannot 
tell what our countryman could ail) for which he 
might not find a remedy from e hedge either for 
sickness or wound. The inner bark of Elder applied 
to any burning takes out the fire immediately: that, 
or in season the seeds, boiled in water-gruel for 
breakfast has effected wonders in a fever; and the 
decoction is admirable to assuage inflammation. But 
an extract may be composed of the berries which is 
uot only y effi us and assists longevity, but 


isa kind of Oathollcon against all infirmities what-’ 


ever; and of the same berries is made an incomparable 
spirit, which, drunk by itself or mingled with wine, is 
not only an excellent drink, but admirable in the case of 
dropsy. The ointment made'with the young buds 
and leaves in May is most sovereign for aches and 
shrunk sinews, and the flowers macerated in vine- 
gar are not only a grateful relish but good to atten- 
uate raw and gross humours.” In some parts of the 
country Elder leaves are’ strewn on molelills, it is 
said with the effect of driving away those furry littl e 
excavators. For myself, I may aswell record the 
Elder-tree in my youthful days as par excellence the 
most effective material for the manufacture of the 
smooth-bore breeeh-loading ordnance known as pop- 
guns ;and 1 have often seen cylinders of larger cali- 
bre doing duty as water-pipes. As I proposed to 
make my gossip occasionally useful, I give two recipes 
from an old herbal :— 
Exper Ros. 


Take of ripe Elder-berries, ‘five pints. 

_ ——sugar, one pound. 
Boil it with a gentle heat to the consistence of 
a honey, This is excellent for sore throate and 
colds. 

Evpgr Vinzcar. 
Take of dried Elder flowers _ six ounces. 
——Best Vinegar, two. quarts, 

Macerate the flowers in the vinegar for twelve 
days ; clarify, and filter. This given in sugared water 
will prove sudorific, and mixed with honey and water 
isan excellent gargle. 








FARMER BURLING’S REVENGE. 

I rp love her, Oh, how I did love that girl 
And they say all is fair in love and war, and perhaps 
that is some excuse for me. 

1 had liked her a long while, and I knew that she 
liked me, I wasias big a fellow as she could see 
anywhere about. I had.» farm of my own, and, 
when I was married, father had promised to build 
we a first-rate house and stock the place for me. 

And when I went to chureh on Sunday, or to town, 
a tae good clothes, and was never told I looked ill in 


r On the whole I felt myself a good, fair ‘match for 

anny Martin, though she was so nice a girl. And 
her father and mother thought so too, and she never 
tefused my attentions, ’ 


I bad settled, in the slow, quiet sort of way in 


The early shoots, boiled after the manner of | 54i 
as I have lighted on a pas- | Y° 





make a match of it,. The other young fellows knew 
it, and if we were not fashionable we were so far 
gentlemen that we had our code of honour. None 
of them ever interfered or tried to cut me out, 

But then “he” came, you see—dapper and pretty, 
and dressed like a tailor's fashiow-plate, and he talked 
of'things I knew very little: about, and his hands 
were white, and he had graceful, gallant ways that I 
had never learnt. 

Mr. Williamse—that was his name. And in that 
summer holiday of his, while we were working hard 
over the hay, and were tanned, dirty and worn, and 
so tired that sleep was about all we wanted when 
work ‘was over, why, then, he, soft, sweet, and 
pring made himself agreeable to the girls and 
one to. Martio’s heart—my Fanny. 

‘Bhe scarcely looked at me. She did not care whe- 
ther she met me or not; and on Sunday there he 
was making me feel somehow go coarse, rough and 
vulgar; and when I wanted her to go with me into 
the woods where we used tositin the great green 
shadow and listen to the birds sing, she had some 
excuse for staying at home; and when on the 
road from church I took her hand in mine she 
snatched it away and said, quite crossly : 

“Don’t, Ben; don’t do such silly rustic things 
while the London folks are here. They never do it 
themselves, and they laugh so.” 

** Mr. Williams laughs, you mean, I suppose,” said 
I. “That's gentlemanly too,” 

And then she blushed and curled her little lip and 
id: 
“You are 


o criticizing Mr. Williams’s manners, are 
a?” , 


After that there was a coolness between us; but 
though it made my heart ache I could not think that 
it mattered much to her. I stayed away from her 
father’s house, and I did mot walk home with her 
from church on- Sunday ; indeed, I did not go to 
church at all; AndI knew the young folks—ay, 
and the old folks too—were sayivg that we had 
fallen out with each other, and I suppose every one 
guessed why; but I would never answer any ques- 
tions—not even when my own mother asked me— 
not I, 

So the summer came and the autumn passed on, 
and the town people stayed and stayed. I saw that 
fellow’s silk hat and twill umbrella and exquisitely- 
fitting garments wherever I went. Farther than I 
could see other people I used to see him and her— 
Mr, Williams and Fanny. 

They had never made Fanny work much at home, 
and she had plenty of time to enjoy herself—an only 
daughter, you see, I mean, and her people were-what 
is called forehanded, 

I never intended that she should drudge after we 
were married. When I had hoped for that I did not 
mind work myself, but I’d never have made a slave 
of my wife, 

This Mr. Williams could not make of her a more 
precious treasure than I would ; I knew that. 

I was thinking this all over one evening in the 
meadow, when suddenly I heard some oue say: 

“ Ah—Mr.—Mr, Burling.” 

I looked up, and there was Mr. Williams, nattier 
than ever, with a cigar in bis mouth. 

It be had known just how I felt to him I’m not 
sure that he'd have come'to find me alone in the 
great meadow, and I thought of that as I jumped up 
from the grass aud looked at him. But he was smil- 
ing as politely as possible, and there is something in 
a man's heart that makes it hard to do the first rude 
thing to one who is civil. 

Still I was not over polite to him. 

“That's my name,” said I. “ Do you wang me?” 

“T want something of you,” said be., “There’s 
a little excursion to-night from our house. We're 
going to take a lady, Have you any little light trap, 
and a horse of course, that you could let me hire for 
the evening? 1'd rather goalone with her than in 
the big waggonette. You know, I'm sure, how it is 
—that a fellew had rather ride alone with a pretty 
girl, and if you'll help me out I'll be ever so much 
obliged to you.” 

So he had come to ask me to help him to haves 
nice time with my girl—he whobad cut me out! I 
looked at him, just holding my hands still by main 
force, and I thought of him riding along the moon- 
lit road with Fanny close by him. I asked myself 
whether his arm would not be around her waist, and 
whether in the shadow, as they fell a little behind 
the others, he would not kiss her. 

“ And you want me to help you ?” I said out loud. 
“Me!” 

'« Yes,” he said, 

“Come along,” I said. 

‘ot.”” 

On the farm that was mine there was one building, 
alittlewow-shed. We put the tools in there some- 
times, and I had a padlock for the door ; the key was 


“ Please.” 
“T’ll show you what I’ve 


“hich countrymen do settle these things. that we'd |in my pocket. It came into my bead that I could 


spoil his evening for him, and spite Fanny too, by 
locking, him. in, this shed. And if he had spirit 
enough to fight;me for it afterwards so mueh the 
better... Iled.the way down into the meadow where 
it stood, and unlocked the door. 

- Just look in,’’ said I, “and ace if that will suit 
you, 

“Can't soe anything,” said he. ‘It’s pitch dark. 
Wait, I have a match.” 

He took one from his pocket, and stooped to strike 
iton the sole of his boot, and then I gave him a 
mam an over he went, and I had the key in my 

O) 


“You'll not make any one hear very soon, my 
lad,” said 1, “and you'll not kiss Fauny Martin 
going over the bridge this evening,” 

Then I went away.and laid myself flat upon the 
pereh in front of our house and felt happier than I 

ad felt before fora long time. Revenge is sweet 
now and then, I don’t pretend to have none of the 
old Adam in me. I'd been there about half an hour 
and the chirp, chirp, chirp of the crickets was lulling 
me off to sleep when suddenly I heard a little light 
step close by me and saw a woman's white dress 
fluttering, and, jumping up, stood before Fanuy 
Martin. , 

The first thought that came ints my mind was 
that she was looking for her beau, and it made me 
fiendish, 

‘Is that you, Miss Martin?” said I. 

“ Yes, Mr. Burling,’’ said she—and, though I'd 
said Miss Martin, how it hurt me not to be called 
=o “TI came over to see your mother. Is she 

D 

“ No,” said I. 

“ Then I'd better go home,”’ said she. 

But she lingered. 

** Not looking for any one else ?” said I. 

“No,” she said, very sadly. “Good night.” 

But I could not let her go without a cut, 

“I thought you'd be on this wonderful moonlight 
drive,” said I, 

“ There you were mistaken,” said she. 

“ Did he forget tocome for you?’’ said I. 
Williams, you know.” 

“T haven't been asked to the drive,” saidshe. “TI 
don’t know why you speak so. Mr. Williams, I sup- 
pose, is with the lady he’s engaged to. Shwe came 
down last week with her mother,”’ 

“Oh,” said I, and I began to wish I’d asked a few 
more questions before 1 locked youug Williams up 
in the cowhouse. 

We stood still, apart from each other. I saw her 
lip quiver. Was it for him? Had he jilted bev? 
That was tit for tat anyhow. 

But she was so pretty and so sad and so winning 
that I felt my heart give one great throb. I took a 
step nearer—she took another. 

“ Oh, Ben,” cried she. “I can’t stand it, if you 
keep angry with me. [always have liked you best, 
but you've been so awfully cross. And then she 
was crying on my shoulder. 

Did you ever make up with some one you'd quar- 
relled.with, loving her all the time? Did you ever 
feel, holding the dear face between your two palus, 
pressing sweet kisses on the dear, soft mouth, that it 
had all come back, all the old love and trust and 
sweetness and hope that you thought dead? If you 
have, you know what I felt that wioute. 

I found myself again. I was Beu Burling once 
more. How strange it was. Out of all my life I’d 
like to have that one moment buck; it was the 
sweetert I ever lived through. 

Up in the midst of the far meadow rose # column 
of e. The cowhouse was on fire, and I had 
locked poor innocent young Williams up in it to be 
roasted alive! 

“Oh, Fanny,” I cried, glaring at the horrible 
sight. “I’ma murderer—a murderer—don’t touch 

» 


“Mr. 


e. 
And away I flew to undo my mischief, if there was 
time. There might be, perha 


Never was such a run «8 if took across that long 
meadow. But when I reached the door, plunging 
my hand into my pocket for the key, I could not find 
it. Ihad dropped it somewhere, It was not about 


me. 

“ Williams !” I oried ; “ Williams! are you there? 
I am outside; Courage!’ 

There was no answer. 

“For Heaven’s sake! if you can speak, do,” I 
shrieked ; but silence answered me. Doubltess the 
smoke had already smothered the poor fellow, but 
I set to work and tore away the burning boards. I 
was scorched. My hair, my face, my eyebrows. 
Twice my clothes were on fire, but I rolled on the 
dew-wet grass, and was up at the flames again. 
Oh, it was horrible, horrible, If he had been my 
rival it would have been bad enough, but an innocent 
young fellow, his sweetheart waiting for him some- 





where! What a monster I was, 
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* Heaven tiave metcy'‘on me!” cried I. “Let me 
save him, don’t punish me by making me a ‘mur- 
derer!* and I tore and wreuched the boards with 
my burnt hands. And in & moment’ more— 
well—it was the roof that fell, I think—I don’t 
know. 


* . * . 

“He'll do very nicely now,” said some one— 
“very nicely ; plenty of nourishing food, quiet, and 
the wasli as directed, No danger, no danger, though 
his escape fs wontlerfal, wy 

It was the family doctor, and- T'was on the spare 
bed in the bedroom, with bandages about my hands. 

Mother sat there; so did Panny. ' Father looked 
over the bed foot. Phelim and Jane Maria, tle ser- 
vant, were also visible. 

“And why he was so set on saving tliat old shed 
I can’t tell,” ‘said mother. “He must have hid 
something precious there.” 

They did not know then. I sat up and lboked at 
them all. 

“It wasn’t the shed,” said I. “Mother, father, 
Fanny, ft was Mr, Williams, 1 had locked ‘him up’ 
there, I’ve murdered him.”’ 

“No, you haven’t,’* said another voice, and some 
one came around the bed. “I'm alive, you see. You 
didn’t think I'd stay locked up in a cowshéd when I 
had an engagement with # lady, did you? I jost 
burned the lock off with my cigar and came awey. I 
intended to give you a fright fn return for your 
trick. I suppose it’s what you eall a practical joke 
in the country—but I didn’t think of anything 
serious, Pm really sorry.” 

I don’t know what I said. I know I felt very 
foolish ; but that was not as bad as feeling like a 
murderer. 

I had a pretty pair of hands for the next four 
weeks, but 1 didn’t mind it as much as if Fanny 
had not fed me with hers, She petted me as though 
1 were a hero instead of an idiot. I believe she 
thought I bad done something noble and grand. 
And she’s been my wife now—how long; Fanny? 
Not so long as to have forgotten to be lovers, 
though my boy’s head is on « level with his mother’s 
shouiders and my own is turning gray: 

M. K. D. 





FACETIA, 


—_ 


SHootine Stars,—Wimbledon prize-winners.— 
Fan. 

Sports or Last WEEx.—Aquatics everywhere. 
—Panch. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.—Suspending Moore of 
Spalding, 

Mem. ror Prorre In A Hugry.—What to do 
with aman who is tied to time. Undo him. 

We know all about shooting stars, but we often 
forget that this world of outs is a‘revolvet!+J 

Vicror HvGo says that woman is the’ conundrum 
of the nineteenth century. We may not be able to 
guess her, but we won’t give her ". 

‘Just Like *EmM.—St. Swithin’s day was carefully 
selected this year for the last grand’ fete at the 
Royal Botanical Gardens! The band played “Long 
to rain over us!” with enthusiasm»—. 

REGIMENTS IN THE Ram,—Both the gallant 
troops at Aldershott, and volunteers at Wimbledon, 
have given their country good earnest of: their con- 
duct in the face of an enemy. No doubt they 
would behave as well under fire as:they have been 
lately behaving under water:~-Panch, 

TAKEN aT THE Froop—;A. gentleman ini Paris is 
blacking boots for the benefit of the. sufferers by 
the recent floods. Here im Lendon we: have many 
gentlemen who actually lick boots for much, 
smaller, though certainly less disinterested motives. 
—Fun. 

A SPECIE-I10US ARGUMENT.—The gentleman who 
attributed his inability to. keep his equilibrium, 
when returning from @ dinner: » to the fach 
that he always kept. his balance at his bank,. now 
declares that losing it there has, made him very 
steady.—F'un. 

Don Car.os, having consecrated his energies to 
the destruction of a few thousands of his Spanish 
fellow-countrymen, has just ant 3 _ francs. tothe’ 
fund for relieving the wants of the Flooded-out 
French peasants. “ Let us be ecules’, whatever 
may happen,’’ says his soidigant Majesty. —Judy. 

AmonG the delusions of the female mind is one 
that a wife deserted by her husband’ for seven 
years, and not having heard from hin during that 
Y veriod, is at liborty to take second husband. A wife, 
the other day, having heard nothing of her tusband 
who had left her twelve years ay married 
another husband; and applied 'to the 
a protection order against husband No. 
look here,” said the magistrate, “you 


oy aay, 
out: of 
1 beindiet- 


” 


this ma’am, as quick as you cam, or you’ 
ing yourself for bigamy, if you don’t take care, 





She left hastily, “and I beliwe the two husbands 
have since equally divided her” property; (neither 
havi pr Ae srw beanies som As yet she 
has not been-cat in two and carted 


person’s yoice is broken, that he: enn sing in: pieces, 
—Judy. 


SEASIDE Mem. —There is more connection betwesn 
poet the season and the depth.of the rain- 
lsieobeen: hace oul aed anal, 

ing- ry s On 
a the time ilowres off ng 


Marrimexjab Mzn.—A who has 
peanty contracted « mation, hike a) 
— elderly party who-has a thousand or sa ey 
says. it was not his wife’s whi 
ard cbpegina pepe Pic re is af.4 
thing in this.—Judy.. 

A MAN out West, about p years old, having > 
shot-gun on. his shoulders two pigeons ‘in his. 
hand, wag a short time back, standing at a attect 
corner telling a crowd that he had eut an 


killed five hundred pigeons,since sunrise, “Yot' 

a big fraud!” shouted a man on the edge of the crowd. 
The stra nuns locked 6 hin long. Add sarbsadly, sd 
ear inquired,‘ Where did you get acquein 

me 


Th ] . drew 
e jealous parting hour neat, 
¥et still he linger’d by her side, 
And whisper’d in her —s ear, 
*“Oh, love! this last: yonogsh i fear, 

Must be perforce denied 
She listen’d with « heart that beat: 

As conscious that this one request 
Would sound than masic’s ee ae Sp mee 
And that her answer should ee 

The joy that filled each 
In both their hearts satis purest flame 

Had burn’d for long with constant ray; 
But yet he’d never dared’ to frame 
The question, asking her to name 

The long’d-for happy day. 

And now his wavy, dark- crown *d head 

To hers he bent a-down 
First kiss’d the cheeks th that blash’d' eo ¥od, 
And then, “I want,” he slowly said 

* The loan of hali-a-crown!”—Ju iy. 

“NO PEAR.” 
“Take care, Donald—yonu'll be 
drowned .!’’ 


Donald : ‘‘Trooned!—in a dab like thin! If I 
was, I’d be ashamed to show my face in Oban 
again |” —Paneh. 

“CANTAT VACUUS,”’ 
Armed Burglar (to Brown, who had pawned hie 
vented watch and his only ae that afternoon 
to pay the water-rate): “If you don’t instantly 
give up all (yer plate and olen I'l. blow. yer 
brains out!’’—Puaneh. 
THE INNOCENTS. 
Mrs. Benjamin : “ ‘ Why not put’em ont-o’! their |) 
? No, Mrs "Artington, niom !—-what Iaays 
is, let the pore innocents live as long ae they can! 
They'll be took soon enough, bless: ’eaa—which, it’s 
vell beknown, niem, both to you and me;!’’— 


Punch. 
TO MY CIGAR, 


All start with ” like thee, 
Brightly 
Burning with ure and sightly, 


Rightly 
Allat the start should be. 
Life ee then, like thee, 


“Tis sped 8 oer iva so “tis wtill ; 


Thus pass at rlocigtt from me ! 
All ends i smoke, like thee, 


as.! 
Fickle as woman, frail as glass, 
Thus pass 
All joys away from me! 


All end yang like. thee, 
Blown with the. wind and dust, afar 


@.are: 
Soon I but.ash shall be! —Judy, 
ARITHMETICAL. 

Tourist : “ How:far isjit:to: ‘the town, my dear ?”’ 

Eidest Sister : “ Two mile, sir.’ 

Youngest Stster : 
mile—itwe mile there and two mile back 
Judy. 

Rrvat Monrras.—The Wi 
of a daily contemporary recently remarked that the 
volunteers were much indebted to the 


Fisherman: 


hied A + 








I 
you, peat iat is hata 


“ Sure. it: isn’t, then; it’s four 
again.” — 


jhis level best; but he wasn’t a mutch for rongh 
July,—Fun,. 
FRELAND’S VICTORY. 
Wimbledon, July 22, 1875.. 
‘We know that Irish bulls have long been famed 
‘in Inishistory ; 
Trish illa-oyes now may claim their share 
of Irish: glory,—Panch 
JA BLAINT To «# sanr. 
Damp saint, whom we: Protestants even invoke, 
ie not this sort af thing « great daal past 


May iin goek patient of Rebs seppiaia 
Of your far too long prolate yan 
Oh, remember, ere. past the Te ais ne prime is, 
poh aseoiien’ anon maxim, ‘‘ Ne 

ow alts a onee could Yo be va, various, 
Now 4 are a in par a eae 
Ropeoral a ail the the signe bat Pisdés' 


a been ploughing Ah ocean of ‘dirt Eben 
Vinge done out of her ow sh 
Beene tion 


Titre fold these nous showers 

The balattce ‘powers. 

So does Punch, and ‘ho soon 

May Pern ret = of Jume. “we 

Ci cause our complain 

wotieat blanket of all the sal 

os caret ig faz too fond 

Her Vecitinte tot te h 

Urge not one alteady none too 


Her waterworks neéd no aid from you: ' 
So drop your Pp saint—do! 
—~Puach 

‘A WELisDRSERV ED CORRECTION. 
Jusrice Saatuowy “Mary Hopkins, D distinctly 
Sw that youthful Yow are.marsing look at 


| My vherry-trees this’ notning. I warn you that, 


should: 1 ever eatch: lim picking one cherry, I will 


| gtve ee ee ee 


in.a‘reformatory!”’ 

Rev. Samorn Mavpits: “ And.we will flog hin 
three times during that period, for I take thought 
OL tee rhea ch. f kind 

We: you mach. for. yer ness, 
gentlemen; pen maga: Tahonldsay r/ worships ; 
really bag when called 


call 


NEW READING OF AN OLD BHYME, 


Dirty days hath Sopteusber, 
‘and oe Forney al ay 
e' 
The rain it raineth, every day ; 
Adi the rest have-thirty-one, _ 
Without a single gleam of auns 


They’d be dall t foo. —Panch. 
TRUE DISTINCTION. 
-'\ Mamma (improving the occasion): ‘1 like your 


Tew suit immensely, t: Bot you mnst ranol- 


Gerald 
‘lect that it’s not the coat that makes! the gentle- 


man 
Gerald: “No, mamma! I know it’s the hat !”"— 


Panch. 
PARAPLUIE v, PARASOL. 

_— ae of the Sunshade, I heard her 

mplain, 
“I’m of no use at all, for we've nothing but rain! 
Bright Sol is gonaaee by the Demon of Damp, 
And I’m put in hade by’that odious Gap!” 
Stout i laughed loud tilf her ribs seemed to 


«Aba! Mredame Upetart, you're fowered a bit. 

Your’ flauntings and flistings with Piicbus aro 
over, 

I warned you the god _wasa-changeable lover ! 

Hoho! but you used to look rage upon me, 


' As the symbol of! Dowdiness! Piddleide-doe!” 


No doubt your supreme-self-conceit, miss, it vexes 
To see me the favourite friendjof both sexes ; 
In the qruabina st fortane so npstartand p pose’, 
What a poor tuning you are, aow you're “undars 
elpud!” Punch. ref 
NEW SCHOOL BOARD BEBRCISE. 
SoHooLMIsrRtes :: “ a bey) spelbdog.” 
Frast Bors“ D..0..G 
S. M.c “Seeond bo 


8. M..x “Wrong; thied boy, spell trom,” 
Turrp Do.: “T. R. double E. !’’ 


§. Mu: “Go up.one,” .... 
[Bey wishes he could. 
A, Revouwine Crrcumsrance.— The: London 
correspondent of a North-countey paper states that 
'@ friend of his, while Sekinns estrian trip among 
the Scotch mountains, met. two American ladies 
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doing likewise, each one armed with a kna 
and revolver. It is sufficient for the story to have 
been told by a London correspondent to account for 
its untruth, and yet there is a good deal of reason 


about the revolving portion of the record. Not | 

| which to extract cinders from the eye. 

| atprone furnace, which may ‘readily be set up on 
i 


only is @ Colta convenient companion on a journey, 
but there is something about.a revolver which com- 
mends itself to-all who like the cheap circular trips 
so much affected by tourists nowadays. Still, we’d 
rather have a bottle of whisky—aud so would 
doubtless, the London correspondent’s friend, and 
his friend also.—F un. 
Wuy are Swedish gloves like naked babies ?— 
pecause they’re undressed kids.—Fun. 
BY THE SEA. 
(An Explanation.) 

If any one—(from love of me 

For unaffected friendship’s sake ; 

Or else becauses he grieves to see 

A social principle at stake ; 

Or else because he’s lent me gold 

At some remote, : 

And thinks I ought to join the fold 

Of those who do their work ard! pay)- 

Should frown and give an angry a 

And shake hie wrathfal fist at, me. 

paeae I'm sitting = re cliff, 

And gazing, gazin s6a— 

Oh, calm 1 iriendly heart and assy 

His social principle’s iatact— 

Oh, say his money I'll repay 

With ev’ny half, exact, 

No summer eee keep ; 

On no excitement I roam— 

1 look for something on the deep: 

I’m waiting till my ship comes 


In wealth of cargo less or more— 
(To some, porchanse, an. extra ton)— 
Dame Fortuna, on the other shore, 
Provides a ship for ev’ry one; 
She starts them for our distan¢ land, 
All rud@erless, upon their way; 
And some will reach their owner’s hand, 
And some will sink, or sail astray. 
To meet and guide them ae they drift 
The bold may dare the angry wave:; 
And some shail on Hortune’ 8 gift, 
And some shall only find a grave; 
And some. who have obtained the prize, 
And now no longer fear to, drown, 
Shall steer with.j ent so unwise 
Their ships shall wreck and drag them-downs, 
But those who cannot brave the seas 
_May mias their fortune all their livee— 
Anal, I fear, am one of these; 

I’m waiting here till mine arrives !—Fun, 

“Qui cusTopriEr ?” 

Over-dressed. Swell: “ Now then, you boys, if 
don’t leave off directly I'll thrash you both.” an 

Sman Boy (artfully): “No, sir; you thrash him, 
and let me hold your, coat!”—Fun, 

PLEASANT ALL: ROUND. 

Master Willie (who has just been described by 
visitor as. “ Such an. in nf little fellow.!”): 
“ Papa, has the gen’ lum, brought my new boots?” 

Papa (who doesn’t see: what is eomiag) : “ Reots, 
Willie ? why what makes you ask’,, 

Master Willie , “*Canee when he onme ‘fére, you 
said he was a snob; end I asked Jane what « 
“snob” was, and she said a shoemaker.;’—Judy. 


Sentra, Neenpeabanens sloedle 
mpestuous.c 
Darken’d the sky ; 
Threat’ning, they hover’d and 
Frown’d from om high. 
Swift fled the lowing herds, 
Shelter to find ,, 
Swift flew the frighted birds: 
Unto their kind. 
Then came.a gust of wind. 
Stormily. roaring ; 
Mautter’d the thunder, as 
Rai = ing t 
Crash ;came a thunder-peal, 
Flash ! came the lightning + 
Through lurid light I saw 
That which was fright’ ning: 
Londly I shrieked for help» 
“Ah! They are mine! 
Help! Quick! See, yonder—the— 
Clothes on theline!’® —Judy, 
MODERN CONVENIENCE. 
The following list is belleved to: most 
of those articles which are indispensable to comfort 
and safety in. walking in the streets of London :— 
_ Set of surgical instruments for use by aympathis- 
| bystanders when you have been. mun down by a 
cab. 


Helmet to resist falling bricks. 
Splints on the a:ikles to. prevent dislocation in 


psack | stepping on orange: 


| 


| 
‘ 
i 
i 
i 


| 





and 


‘desery 


or clam 
frm howtaigee hay - my posters washed 
mall pocket-mirror to show if there are un- 
considered bite of climate adhering to the mace, 
Instrument (of unknown name and shape) with 


open space, for heating an iron to 2) 
tten place after an interview with a nat 

Written “characters” from your butcher, baker, 
laundress, to show at the police-station when 
you have been given in charge by a tramp or coster- 


bi 


mongor. 
| Asafootida with which to craze the nosé of @ con- 


knead ally 't 

manacies, and a te be worn in 
railway trains when thasts 4 ctvenhipwomnt in the 
same compartment with you. These articles belon; 
properly, to another list; you cannot very w 
“Walk in the streets of London”. in » railway 


carriage, 
uapan epepencle of” omchee Concert me 

be worn oute the brid ee 

mentioned.. 


’ 





itagn ; 
greatly marvel why, 
When all the is “you and I ;’’ 


Nor deem Stange that lovers’ 
Beyond th x 
When they: . 


In one the ee 

Speaks what th ay 

Another’s sil 

What prodent lips refuse to tell ; 

And looks too sad, and eyes too bright 
Alike reveal Love's tender light ; 

And cheeks too red, and li 


pleasure hamen hearts ; 

And—still to wanton: tricks inclined~ 
Delights to daze and craze the mind, 
No. less to-day—as all men know— 
Then when—two thousand years ago— 
= witty Martial tells the truth) 

ufus, a fond, romantic youth, 
Whom Cupid filled with amorous fre— 
In writing to his.reverend. sire, 
Forgot his father in the girl 
Whose beauty set bis wits a-whirl, 
And closed his ‘letter with the line: 

* Thine, dearest Novia! ever thine!” 2 é 
GS. 





GEMS, 

A coon welding ‘c ie made of borax 
fused with one sixteenth its weight of eel ammoviac, 
cooled, pulverized, wud combined with. an 
weight of “ lime, ‘The compound is sprin 

izon, and the latter replaced in the 


Autry of starch end‘ chioride of zine hardens 


iqnickly, and lasts, 4s a. stopper of holes in metals, 


for months, 


How useless it is: to repine at a: first failure, and | 


how much better to persevere. Few situations: in’ 
life are so eta Pe ee as to be incapable, 
of, redempt: we go @ 
about the oe have in ban 

Wrrnovr sirand water animal life-cannot exist, 
A liberal and judicious use of each is eminently con- 
ducive to both physical and mental vigour, 


“STATISTICS. 


The sugar season in Anstria, in.1874.5, has been 
See een te thi tat 48 eboney Ins oly 
Au 1 to the o , only 
Sana58 tone of beet-root were. cultivated ; while in 
1872-3 the quantity was 1,668,060 tons. e reason 
of this great difference is that the.cultivation of 
the beet-root had extended daring the last year or 
two so as tobe very favourable to the farmers, but 
very unfavourable to manufacturers. 

American Rariway Sratiserics.—Mr. Thomas 





wight. wap. to. works 


Allan, president of 9 Missquri raitway, in a recent 
public address, said:—“'The aggregate length of 
all the railways in the United,States, some 1,300 in 
‘namber, _is between. 70,000 and 75,000 miles... At 
itwenty miles.an hour it would take: five month gto 
pass over them onee, or at the usual speed of an 
ocean steamer. it would require eight months. It 
would be nearly eqnivalent to passing three times 
round the circumferenge of the earth, ‘There is a 
mile of railroad to 35:8 square: miles. There are 
583 people to every mile of Pailroad. The average 
cost per mile has been 60,057 dols.; in thie Western 
States it has been 52,125 dols. The capital stock.of 
all the railroads ig 1,947,638,584 dols,; their aggro- 
igate bonds and debt, 1,886904,450 dols.; total 
capital and debt, 8,784,543,084 dole; their aunual 
receipts from all sonrces ig 526,419,985 dols.; the 
average receipt per mile of road, 7,947 dols.; their 
annual tonnage exceeds 200,000,000; the proportion 
of passengers to freight is 90°38 to 69:2; in the 
Western States passemgers are about 25, and freight 
75 per cent. ; the average working expenses amount 
to 62 per cent. of the receipts, leaving about 35 per 
cent. net receipts ; the average dividend paid on 
the whole capital is 845; in the Wosterd States 
the average dividend has been but 2°25. The net 
earnings. per cent, to gost of road is.a little better, 
say 4°86 as an ave but in. the Western States 
this is only 42. In Mi it is stated at only 
1 per cent.; in the Southern States. at about 1}. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Ir is said that dry rot in cellar timbers can be 
prevented by coating the wood with whitewash to 
which has been added enough copperas to give the 

Draw aaa ay mo glass ¢ehina, 

AMOND oem iP: or is nothing 
more than ssinginee pobee in water to the consis- 
tence of cream & small ‘portion of rectified 
spirit added. Tt must be warmed when used. 

To bleach glae, soak in moderately strong acetic 
acid for two fc in, place on a sieve, and wash 
well with gold water. Dry on # warm plate. 

AN excellent. liquid glue is made. by dissolving 

| glue in nitric ether. The ether will take up 
only a certain amount of. the gine so. that the so- 
lution cannot be made too thick. Ié » few bits of 
pure indiarubber, cut into scraps the size of buck- 
shot, be added, the mixture will, when dry, resist 
dampness toa considerable degree. 

QLD engravings, woodcuts, or printed matter, 
that have turned yellow, may ba rendered white by 
first washing carefally im. water containing a little 
hyposuilphite of sodaand then dipping for a minute 
in Javelle water. ‘To wpe the latter, put four 
pounds of bicarbonate of soda in a kettle over a 
fire ; add one gallon of boiling water, and let it boil 
for fifteen minutes, Them stir in one pound of 
‘pulverized chloride of lime. 'When-eold, the liquid 
can be kept in a jug ready for use. 


MISCE LLANEOUS. 

Queew VicrortA hes sentto the Emperor Francie 
Joseph « message of condolence on the death of his 
uncle, and a mass has been solemnized for the late 
| Emperor ati the Vatican. 
| Tue “ Castalia ” made another trial trip last week, 
accomplishing the voyage front Dover to Calais: in 
jabout an hour and three-quarters. Although there 
| was e rough beam.sea, the ship ig said to have been 

















|| very: steady. 


Mr. James Barr, who at the recent sale of the 
| Mendel collection of pictures purchased, for 2,5001., 
| the historical. picture of “The Relief of Lucknow,” 
| by Mr. Jones. Barker, has presented it.to the Glasgow 
| municipality, and it has been accorded a place in the 
| Corporation Galleries. 
EMORY IN Braps.—A cattior pigeon which was 
| captured in a balloom during the siege of Paris, and 
sent by Prince Frederick Qbarles to his mother, 
| recently escaped from y and returned to the 
}house of its former owner fit the French capital. 
This is certainly a remarkable instance of the exer 
cise of memory iu the lower animals, to which it 
| would appear diffloult to fiud @ paratlel case. The 
bird must Have kept ite former Haunts in its reovllec- 
| tion for nearly five years, 
Tuz Thames Steam Ferry Company have com- 
) menced the construction of the works in connection 
with the horse ferry wcross the Thames at Rotlicr- 
hithe. This ferry will be-of considerable importance 
to the busy districta of the East-end, and do mu_h 
to relieve the marrow thoroughfares and Loud nm 
Bridge of traffic that now unavoidably crowds those 
laces. The lift platform ‘will be fitted with Mr. PF. 
. Duckbam’s patent machinery, which will e: able 
the ‘horizontal to be preserved: during the p» sige 
from ‘one level to another, no matter whether one 





waggon or a dozen are on the platform. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Vittacrr.—Gleaning yoy 3 bays three thousand years 
and upwards as testified by R 

Country Ramsis,—Is werd aart but more care is re- 
quired to arrive at perfection 

Baron will find «plentiful use of sea-bathing to 


have the desi 

Bex can dig of the screen in any way he thinks 
at, Se there are no copyright pictares thereon. 

. N. will do well to consult some ~ are physi- 
éecicteaeeue in in the 

F, A. G.—The last marriage eaving oa legally per- 
formed no previous irregularity in former marriage of 
parents can disturb the marriage or annul it. 

Ovra VitLa,—The manuscript received from Miss 0O’M. 
is well written, bit not suitable to this journal, the plot 
pot being original. 

Kirtr G. will do well to apply to some chemist = 
analyses such ucts. Your writing is rather too 
for ordinary letter writing. 

R. H. W.—You will obtain @ book called “ Shorthand 
without a Master” at many of the booksellers in Holy- 
well Street, Strand, which will be very useful in teac 
ing you the art. 

Acues,—A mixture of two ounces of yolk of eggs with 
two ounces of = glycerine will be found an excellent 
remedy. Acrid lotions must not be employed when there 
is much inflammation. 

Cc A.—Any back number of the Lowpow Reaper 
can be obtained at any time, ou prepayment of three- 
halfpence, by post, by application to the office or any 
local newsagent, 

A Countky Prowrer.—There are many preparations for 
beautifying the complexion, but none more dangerous 
than those containing arsenic. Would therefore ad- 
vise you to congult your medical man as he knows the 
quantity that would be safe for you to take, 

C. B.—Second marriage becomes void by the first hus- 
band proving to be alive; the Act only gives immunity 
from bigamy by the first husband being away for seven 
years, and not being beard of during that time. But it 
does not annul the marriage. 

Mar T.—Before application of any remedy you must 
first ascertain the cause of what you complain. Your 
writing may be greatly improved with more care and 
perseverance. Upon a marriage it is proper to give the 
registered or baptismal names only, ft t is not legal to do 
otherwise, 

L, A. C.—In the absence of any cause of complaint a 
mistress must give a servant one month's notice to 
leave her service or pay her the amount of a month's 
salary. A mistress is not compvulied to state the cause 

of dismissal or pay any board or railway fare for the 
month’ s notice. 

S. N.—The medicinal use of figs is of Scriptural an- 
tiquity. The first cataplasm on record is that which was 
used by Hezekiah, who lived two hundred and sixty 
years before Hippocrates: “ And Isaiah said Take a lump 
cf fizs, and they took it and laid it on the boil, aud he 
recovered,” 

A Constant Reaprer,—The pauper, in our opinion, 
should be removed to the place of her first husband’s 
settlement. She did not by her second marriage lose her 
previous settlement, and as the last settlement she pos- 
sessed was that of her first husband she must be removed 
to that in preference to the birth settlement, which 
was lost ou her acquisition of another settlement by 
oS ard 

. W. J.—We consider the premises are liable to be as- 
aa to the poor-rate upon the ground that, although 
the institution does not pay itself, there is nevertheless 
a sufficiently b ial to make them rate- 
alle, ‘The sailors pay asmall sum for their board, and 
that fact is not only sufficient to constitute a beneficial 
eccupation, but to take the case out of that class of 
cases which have been held exempt from poor rate on 
the ground of being devoted entirely to charitable pur- 
poses. 

Justicz.—If the alleged sickness was real and not 
feigned it would probably be a valid excuse for a some- 
what later attendance than usual, and certainly affords 
no ground for dismissal. The rule laid down is that if 
a servant retained for a year happen within the time of 
his service to fall sick, or to be hurt, or be disabled by 
the act of God, or in doing his mastér’s business, yet the 
master must now therefore. put such servant away nor 

abate any part of his wages for such time. The servant's 
remedy in such a case is by an action either for wrongful 
dismissal or for the value of his services up to the time 
of dismissal. 

F.‘!'.—Every man’s house is his castle, and you have 
no right to enter your father-in-law’s house against his 
will for any cause, A wife is not obliged to live with her 
husband if she is afraid of him, and a wife has a good 
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reason to be afraid of her husband who believes she isan 

adulteress, As to the children, a mother cannot be 

charred before a magistrate with stealing her eye. 

In this matter the husband and wife stand on the same 

preseny | Betmat 9 he can get hold of the Lr es m oo Mpa 
the Loril Chancellor makes —s order 

— , and a wife may live apart from ber husband a - 
Ecclesiastical, Court, after hearing both 

suit i tagtitabion of conjugal rights, give a Fay 

t she return, 
A. B. ‘nme There being no er or other settle- 


ment, if it became the hus- 
uae absolutel toly in virtue of th 


meth If, however, 
pe ga reehold, the seaeed is not absolutely 
entit He takes the rents and profits during the 
oqverten ond} he may take a life interest after her Geoth 
= has issue by her born alive capable of 
Reriting as heir to the wife, he a 
te known as “‘ a tevancy by the of 4 
the parther incidents of wi it is 
to describe. 2. On 
cues of any settlement, the 
than a life interest in the itee freehold property. 
may not have that, as we have seen his interest depends 
upon issue baving been born, etc. When the husband's 
t th wife's freehold pro- 





her next of kin ing to 
that is real or personal. All is = of course, sabject to 
the rights of the mortgagee. 


THE BUTTERFLY. 


A butterfly ! a butterfiy | 

And who to catch it not ry A 
See, here and there across the 
In panting haste they come “apa ‘er 
A troop of boys, an op a Bh 
This way and er er var apes 
While ‘neath th r ‘elders sit, 
Enjoy the ipethe: and ind angie at it, 
Ah, hope with disappointment oaeee 
— bende turn —_ oe 

he fragile thing, while on 

Still soars the painted butterfly. 


At length across, the garden wall 
It flits, and, beaten one and all, 
Confined within the ‘deed ‘8 ere 
They turn be bewildered fro 
Ah me! then was neirpartr a heey 
If truth a butterfly did seem, 
That let men chase it, each and all, 
Then passed beyond their re dare “3 


S. A. D. is requested to communicate with her 
friends. 

Karts, twenty-three, wishes to correspond with a non- 
commissioned officer in some regiment for India. 

Norau C., twenty-one, tall, and good looking, 
would like to correspond with a tall, dark gentleman 
with comfortable means ; she would make a good wife. 

Evexinx P., snontr-tve wishes to correspond with a 
oung gentleman with a view to gern L she is good 

a ~~ with brown eyes and hair, aud will make a good 
wife. 

Janet, twenty, medium Fhe pow fair ‘Brees gee blue 
eyes, brown hair, considered good looking, wishes to 
correspond with a young geutleman, who must be rather 
tall and good bay a pnp von senad preferred, 

Ruts and Katz wish to correspond with two steady 
young men with a view to ayy “Ruth” is fair 
and fond of home “Kate” is da Both of medium 
height, well domesticated. ts must be about 
twenty, tall, dark and fond of home. 

ApeLaipe and Rosz wish to correspond with two 
oung men, who must be dark, “ aeyee Prem 
fair,and considered good looking. “R ent; 

fair, and considered good looking, witha an income of | 4 
2001.a year. Both think they would make loving wives, 

Farz Atice, twenty-one, medium height, fair, blue 
eyes, considered good looking, would like to correspond 
with a darx young man, about twenty-two, with a view 
to matrimony ; respo t+ must good looking 
and fond of home; a midshipman preferred, 

Bartrery Jack, twenty-five, 5ft. 9iu,, dark comer eniete 
black bri | hair, considered good looking, would like to 
correspond with a rere about Ret ome rrimied 3; she 
must be good looking and —< agama appearance, also 
able to make a home comfortable. 

Saucy Lizziz, eighteen, tall and pretty, with brown 
curly hair and hazel eyes, wishes to correspond witha 
dark young gentleman of medium height between twenty 
and twenty-two; must be loving and fond of home. 
¥ apd Lizzie” would be a loving wife and try to please 


a and Mixrxr sisters, wish to correspond with 
two brothers. “Emily” is twenty-eight, with auburn 
hair and fresh complexion. “Minnie” bas dark com- 
onion, | boost eyes and dark brown hair. They are both 
of amiable dispositions and would make loan and affec- 
pose bn th f ell educated, good 

SE, twenty-three, very fair, w aca: 
musician and linguist, possessed of of 1001. in cash, two 
cottagas, piano, on mene ula like to correspond witha 
dark young man who is intelligent and good tempered 
with a view to matrimony; he must be either in busi- 
ness or hold some good position, 


Communications R&CEIVED, 
J.B. T. is responded to by—“W, W. W.,” a lady of 
i ha Why —* 
** Minnie,” who thinks she would meet all 
his non: Oda 


HaPer Jacx is responded to by—“ Sparkling Rita,” of 
affectionate, youns, rather good looking, and an actress. 
J, Ru by—“ A, B.,” of the Roman Catholic faith and 
educated’ in Belgian, and German ay 
T. H, by—“.E. B.,” fair, of medium height, of his own 
age; would make a loving wife, 


EB. N.by—"Clara,” who thinks she is all that be de 


Veritas by—" E..H. C,,” nineteen, tall, fair and good 
tempered. and thinks L~ would make him a happy wife, 
Dona P. by—“*M. M.,” twenty-five, 5ft. din. ; he is in 


“BE ACG. bya. rae he, ty. hair, fai 

. . 8,” twenty-six, curly 

piled eases with good prospects. : 
“fuente A, J. Be who reine that he is all she 

“Daivenion Bart . W., eigh dark, beautif 

dark Ses; oes look: il 7 \. = 
Frep B. ~"% Harriet Bi j seventeen, very fair, 

medium heig t, Se a good looking. 

niueteen, tall, fair; thinks she 


Joun ¥ sore a. 

will suit John H. 
ee by—Nell, fair, medium _— fond of home, 
msidered good looking; thinks would ea 


ieee. 
“ 8. H. by—* ——— Ho aie tall, dark 
complexion, considered good looking, a young trades. 
“eis would make a good husband. 
H. W. 8. by—"t Christine,” fair, blue eyes and Joving 
is alt he red would like to settle abroad; she thinks she 
he requires. 
Ravenswoop ee hteen, medium 
ie . 
Faep by—‘ Bessie,” who thinks she is all he could re. 
she has auburn hair, brown reef fair complexion, 
and ofan affectiouate 


Mase. twen 5ft. 9in,, dark 
and outty Sate mr Ee geen looking, in geod 
ton ja ifs and holds & geod situation, he feels 


eo nyt Lizzizs by—Harry Bluff and & 

TTIB y—. ary 
Harry is 5ft. 8iu., fair ee looking, amiable, fo: 

home and would’ fike to hear from Lotty. Sharkey ‘ 
—— 7in. and has fair hairand blue eyes — 


Lizzie 

cate sat: dae amen chen, 
a ve 
already advanced TSU pes an hewn ~ he Za of an aff ae 
tionate and warm-hear fond of home and 
its —— 


G. G, and G, T, a Sone Des to 
friends. Lily is a  bloude, Bo ose a brunette 
Eyaia and Bottle, "GG. by Lydia, oigheeon, 
an e. . by 
good looking; thinks she could lovea sailor. G, 
ttie, eighteen, a a ey good looking, and thinks 
she will make a good wife. 
News by—Lionel, twenty, dark, and considered good 
looking ; as Et lo nie Serie se eve and be loved, that is 
mded to Nellie; by—T. W. K., "twenty. 
five, the poe = son of a farmer and landowner in Cum- 
berland, has money and will be in ion of an 
state in a few years, is,now in business in town, could 
easily make 1,000l. per year in New Zealand, Australia or 
_—< _ a gentleman farmer, es ut, 5it. 8in,, red 
weight, e good appearance, 's ty steady and ac- 
to app etimmanny: 3; in position of trust and responsi- 
Sa and WILLIE by—Kitty and Pauli who are 
very = friends, xine, disposition, very tive r wale, 
dark wo Py) Renin, Hn tion, very iivel: 
ry den, Pealino 


mesticated, and 
is twenty-two, medium 
very pretty, and would 
by—Laura and Jessie. 
eyes and hair, is considered 
blue eyes _ is of 
“home and domesti- 


ab 

aes ver; 

cated ; Loh or th of teen are ae en tempered and cheerful; 
and by—Em and ar two friends, both medium height. 
Em is Orante Soar, 58 » good ¢ ly do- 
mestica‘ { singing and ‘dancing, thinks sho 
would make : ror wife, Saily is twenty- but does 
not look her age, dark, very be of music singing, 
~ oe ry tempered, very fond of fair men ; both are 


tweuaty- 





Att the Back Nompers, Paars and Vouvmes of the 
“Lonpon RgapER” are yn and may be had at the 
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